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to wrest from the wilder- 







velihood. ‘singly, ee re rey 


Ms 


an for himself, in one sense of the phrase, be- 





86 Pagal bilie own Agee and initiative depended the 


greater part of his success. But the growth of the country 


that would give him wider opportunities in living could be 
Poster ddl odly by the cooperation of one pioneer with another 
-- by each man lending his mind and strength to his neigh- 
bors so that all together they could develop a community. 
Schools, churches, economic trade gradually flowered from 
this interdependence that gave both man and community the 
power to advance along the road of Democracy. 

The history of Crawford County is a vital example: of 
the American way of life -- the Democracy way. To make this 
Pimore )wevig reality to her citizens, the Iowa Writers': 
Program of the Work Projects Administration has written the 
story of Crawford County fromits first days to 1941. The 


material presented is as authentic as it is American. 
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THE RAILROAD TOWNS 
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ued Prey eae or teeta 
way tier of Iowa counties. 
the Gi asoune River, to the west. Some 
reams have their headwaters in the hills 
if ve the wide Missouri valley and form the coun- 
western border. The Boyer River, flowing 30 miles di- 
17 ecroee the County, receives its biggest tributary, 
ie Hast Boyer, at Denison, the county seat. The several 
branches of the Soldier River drain the northwest corner, 
the area where the hills are highest and most broken; the 









i _ WNishnabotna drains the southeastern corner; and the head- 
water branches of the Willow River, the southwestern corner. 
r,, Plone the borders of the streams stretch practically all of 


Peewee tute a tamvor, Here the Indian teepees preceded the 
Sees ea0ins of the earliest settlers, ; 


| Hxplorer's trails crossed the wilderness that was to be 
erewrord County long before white men thought of settling 
fen hen fhamec Bowysr led one of the parties which 
Peeve oleoe, the founder of St. Louis, sent up the Mis~ 
Sere vor LoWwero this region in i766 to develop a fur 
trade with the Indians, 


: Captain stephen Watts Kearney's daily journal records 
that he and his expedition crossed what later became Craw 
fora County in July of 1620 and made several encampments. 
They had set out from Council Bluff (Fort Calhoun), Nebraska, 
bo discover & direct route between that post and Camp Cold- 
Meter aG the Mouth of the Minnesota River. This expedi-} 
Pactery 2oree Crossed the Missouri and camped for its first 
Might On the cast side of the Bowyer River about a mile 
Pogvo 122 87outn. They marched up the Bowyer River valley 
for several days and on July 4 stopped at a spot eight miles 
Peyoud the site of Woodbine, probably just within the Limits 
Ole streviorg County, Here they dined on pork and biscuits 
anc drank mint julep toasts to the memory of their fore- 
fathers to celebrate the day. That was doubtless the first 
Independence Day celebration within the confines of the fu- 
ture Crawford County. 


The day after the Fourth, Kearney's party marched om, 
forded the Bowyer River near the site of. Dow City, and then 
proceeded northward over "very high broken hills with no 
timber." Kearney was amazed at the extent of open prairie 
and was convinced that northwestern Iowa could never support 
more than a thinly scattered population. At that time open 
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Iowa was ape 





ps eae are i olan 68 t of the asourt River. Who the 

“mound builders were remains a mystcry. Some authorities be- 
lieve that they were the ancestors of the American Indian, 
while others hold that they were an unrelated people. 





Two groups of mounds have been found in Crawford Coun- 
Gy, bOthH of them along the Boyer™ River. One group of nine 
mounds, found on a plateau above the Eoyer about five miles 
south of Denison, is arranged in a semi-circle about five 
Pee opoy- tie “sround Jéevels A similar group lies at the 
mouchn of Paradise Creek, The owners of the mounds have 
Soeteas 2 oW Or them and found human remains, indicating 
that the Crawford County mounds were probably used as burial 
places. 


There were different tribes among the mound builders 
fie viee  eheore ars Bmones the Indians. The culture of each 
Seep te SInCLcated “by the type of weapons, utensils, and 
POteery 2ater found in the mounds. The mound builders in 
Crawford County possibly belong to what is called the Glen» 
Wood Gulture, since mounds of this group are scattered from 
Monona County to the Missouri State line throughout the Mis- 
souri River flood plain. 


Troon ia VoL the sap between the vanishing of the 
Mound Builders and the coming of the Indians to this region 
is not recorded in history. The Indians must have hunted 
Boer tic “land for years, however it’ is unlikely that they 
had any permanent villages in Crawford County. A site about 
Sour Miles north of Vail was a frequent Indian camp, and 
when settlers first came to the section that was later Craw- 
ora County, the Sioux hadinot yet relinquished the area as 
their hunting ground, Even after the cabins of the white 
Settlers were scattered over the prairie, roving bands of 
Sioux Often returned to their former hunting land along the 
Boyer River, Jt was a bitter experience for them to sce 
white men trapping the otter and fishing in the streams that 
had belonged to them and to their forefathers. 


«@ The spelling took this form at a very early date. 
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in mle iia Iowa were annoyed by the frequent 

. homesick iF jians who begged for food from 

r  supplies. The Indians came back to Crawford 
to i ee bends of thirty to fifty families, Some~ 
Geel sone r mena diet, they stopped at settlers! 
‘ + A Demos ees OF TO} trace furs Tor cornmeal, sugar, or to» 
oe 6 DatCO. 


a 


At first the Indians gave the settlers no real trouble, 

but they grew increasingly bitter as more settlers came and 

freedom of movement in the region once theirs was more and 
more denied to them. 


im the fail of 1851 Indian raids alarmed the handful of 
settlers at Dowville and at Mason's Grove. Soon after James 
Butler had come to Union Township a band of Sioux plundered 
the neiehbornood cabins. When Mrs, McCall, Butler's mother-~ 
ito te1cd Go cefend their possessions the Indians slape 
ped her and took what they wanted. At the Carpenter place 
Pott Ooyo Une Traicers found the door closed against 
fiom bus tne 12 raiding Indians were too many for the two 
defenders. They broke down the door and took many articles, 
among them a feather bed. Outside, they ripped open’ the 
Peoruer bed, Scattered the feathers to the wind, and carried 
off the empty tick. 


iiojeaweroul0te began in earnest two years later. The 
Porelore, 2801ated Prom one another in the groves along the 
frente, a0 paid Little heed to visiting trappers who had 
Werned them that the Indians were becoming hostile. Shortly 
afterward, to their consternation, a band of Sioux came and 
camped two miles south of Dowville. They robbed nearly all 
Of une Cabins, and stole Jim Butler's pony, About twenty 
armed settlers gathered during the night and set out for the 
inatan Camp where the Sioux were roasting the pigs. and 
Chickens they had helped themselves to during the day. W. H, 
Jordan took charge and advised the men to shoot their guns 
simultaneously, not only to surprise the Indians but also to 
[Peas ol1ge That would warn other settlers. The Sioux, 
hearing this volley, broke camp unknown to the white men and 
fied toward Mason's Grove, The settlers did not wish to ate 
tack at night and made camp. When they found the Indians 
gone, they tracked the band by the hoofprints of James But- 
ler's pony, They found that the Indians had plundered homes 
at Mason's Grove and fled. The posse pursued them as far as 
Des Moines before Butler finally got his pony back by bribe» 
ing one of the Indians to help him entice it away from the 
Indian camp. 
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“sleeping ov 


CL. y ; 
met a band of In- 


from them, Some time 
pand, unfriendly to the first. 
his moccasins and recognized the 
t enemy. Greatly excited, they pointed to 
occasins with steny gesticulations, Dunhan, very calm- 
ly -- though he must have been quite afraid -- pulled tte 
moccasins off and handed them to the leader, who at once 
tore them to shreds, The Indians then presented Dunham with 
another pair, made by their own tribesmen, This hostility 
' Pacts the Indians themselves continued even after they had 
. been banished to various reservations. When small groups 
returning to their former hunting grounds met, there was 
usually trouble, 







In late August, 1862, a dozen fine horses were missed 
in Crawford County, and a "band of Indiens who were wandering 
from the Redwood and Yellow Medicine Agencies to the north 
Were blamed for it. A posse of 15 well-armed men was or- 
ganized to pursue them and recover the horses, After a day 
end a half of following their trail, the poss caught up 
with them, The Indians, feeling safe, had Denied for a 
noon rest and a meal near the mouth of Waterman Creek not 
far from Primghar, The posse, although they were outnum- 
bered almost two to one, decided to attack at once, The 
Indians, caught unaware, Leaped for their guns and returned 
the fire, Dut the heavy firing. of the posse drove them to 
their horses and they fied. None were killed, but several 
were wounded and had to be helped to their mounts, By the 
time the posse had returned to their own hidden horses, the 
Indians had disappeared in the direction of Minnesota with 
the stolen animals, The posse returned to Cherokee and 
Joined forces with a squad of soldiers there, but the horses 
Were never recovered, 
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: state in -arheladiali 16846, the Sioux 


ihe PRottawat tami c faerverkon, land that was to be- 
rawford County. Many of the younger settlers living 
eastern counties that fringed the Mississippi were 


| feeling crowded and restless and ready to move to new lands 


in the western part of the State, Now that the Pottawatta- 
mie hed sold their reservation to the Government, some set- 
tlers were already living on the western boundary, 


Stories of the richness of the land that lay between 


the settled part of the State, and the scattered homes of 
the few settlers along the Missouri River, were seeping into. 
the eastern towns and villages, Settlement was definitely 


moving west, 


Among the many men looking west from the eastern coun- 
ties was Cornelius Dunham, a stock farmer of Jackson County, 
and later the first settler of Crawford County, Dunham was 
well established on his farm near Maquoketa, it OMY and 
raised so many hogs that he had been nicknamed "Hog" Dunhan, 
He had come to Iowa in the 1840's from Massachusetts, when 
there seemed to be plenty of room in Jackson County. But 
with sons growing up, he needed more land, 


Hog-raising and butchering were both hard work in the 
1840's, There were no sleek, fat swine in neatly fenced 
yards, The hogs ran wild in the woods = and rooted for most 
of their food, They hed to be found before they could be 
taken to market, and each hog had to be examined to be sure 
it had the farmer's own individual notch in its ear, To get 
hold of one hog took a long time, Once Anson Wilson, an 
early settler in Jackson County, got hungry for pork, Since 
every farmer did not raise hogs, he and a neighbor drove to 
Dunham's, 


Dunham mounted his old pony, Salem, and rode through 
the woods to find his hogs, which came only at his call. 
Before he left, he concealed the two men in some bushes and 


told them he would bring the hogs past their hiding place. 


They hid for about an hour before they heard Dunham, calling 
and riding toward them through the woods, He was followed 
by a swarm of hogs, one of which he pointed out to the men 
as he passed, A minute later that pig, shot through the 
eye, toppled over, and the visitors hauled him into the 
bushes before the others knew what had happened, Dunham 
dressed it and gave them half of it, 


Lor trails t ‘the north of the recently ren 
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Sepsons. ee reaty a Sitti mae 

as already hard to get in Jackson Coun- 
: to Grawford County was similar to those 
ec f other pioneers, In the spring of 1849 he sct 
he schooner, taking along his oldest daughtor, 
phronia, to do the cooking, Franklin Prentice to build a 
cabin for him and look after his stock, and Reuben Blake to 
herd his cattle and hogs along the trail. 


a . There is no record of that trip but one can well imag- 
w ceevit, Oxen pulled the prairie schooner through miles of 
grass trails unsettled except for an occasional cabin with a 
friendly curl of smoke issuing from the chimney, The two 
jittle Prentice boys sat on the seat beside the driver, and 
4 perhaps now and then held the reins, Behind the wagon plod- 
‘ded the cattle and the hogs which Reuben Blake urged on, 
hour after hour, Suddenly they came upon Cedar Rapids, as 

the oxen hauled the schooner over the brow of a hill. 





As the group stopped to look at the brick and frame 
Palo ee ory the town in the valley below them, the oxen 
nibbled a flower or two, browsing as they rested, They 
fee oe Priver on the ferry, left the friendly town of 
Gedar Rapids behind and traveled slowly across a country 
where there were only Indian trails, Now and then they met 
an Indian or a trapper, but there were few friendly cabins 
where the women could sleep at night, and they had only the 
cCanvas-covered schooner for shelter, No one knows how long 
the trip took them, Reuben Blake had to round up a stray 
cow or hog now and then; and when they made camp at night, 
the men kept their guns at hand, ready for any marauding 
Wolf or panther, Mrs, Prentice and Sophronia cooked supper 
On a campfire, roasting prairie chicken or quail, and cook~- 
ing the food they had brought along, 


It was early summer when they reached the grove on the 
East Boyer River which Dunham chose as his new home, 5ur- 
rounding the 300-acre grove was the rolling prairie, bright 
with flowers, Bees were humming through the air toward rich 
bee trees as Dunham strode around his claim, He had chosen 
land along one of the rare timbered sections of the prairie, 
where grew black walnuts, burr and black oaks, hickorics, 
elms, and cottonwoods, Before he, his daughter, and Reuben 
Blake returned to Jackson County to tend and harvest their 
planted crops, settle up business affairs, and bring back 
the family, Prentice was felling logs for the cabin and had 
an enclosure mede for the stock, 


He built the cabin strong and sturdy, The door was a 
single walnut slab, four inches thick, and hung with hewn 
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grapes wate ripe on the 
o the tr tops, the hickory nuts and 
and the sumac was red before Dunham 
ot back, Prentice had expected their return 
as getting rcady to leave his wife alone and 
feos tone; and , dangerous trip on foot to Council 
Sluffs when they came, The Dunham family soon moved from 
; the crowded schooner and wagon into the comfortable cabin, 
_ he stock was safe except for a few hogs that escaped and 
7 Pan wild, 












& One of the things that Dunham brought with him was a 
plow that in 1941 would seem cumbersome and heavy, It had 
huge wheels attached in front and was liftcd by a powerful 
Bever, DUG Dunham could hitch eight or ten yoke of oxen to 
it and turn over a good deal of ground for that day. 


Crawford was one of the counties near Pottawattamie 

County which received many of the Mormons who disagreed with 

some of the tenets of that church and left Kanesville (Coun- 

cil Bluffs) to push eastward into the prairie wilds, The 

first of these to come was Jesse Mason, known as a mighty 

» hunter, He had visited the Boyer valley region in 1848, but 

it seemed so far away from all settlements that he hed re- 
turned to Kanesville, 


In June 1850, Mason and his family started out in an 
ox-drawn schooner and followed the divide between Mosquito 
and Pigcon creeks until they reached the site of Denison, 
Here they built a bridge on which to cross the Boyer; it was 
washed away and they puilt another, They traveled on until 
Piey Featied 4 beautitul virgin forest, 2,000 acres in ex-~ 
tent, on the east side of the Boyer about six miles as the 
crow "would fly from Dunham's, Mason was soon joined by Noah 
V, and George J, Johnson, Calvin Horr, end the Levi Skinncr 
family, fellow Mormons, Before long this community was 
known as Mason's Grove, Jesse Mason's cabin, on the main 
route to Council Bluffs, goon became the stopving place of 
all who were sceking new homes in that part of Western Iowa. 
Mason was like a father to the new settlers and to all the 
families who were passing his way, He sheltered them, fed 
them, and stabled their teams, 


The settlement around Mason's home thrived, Bcfore 
five years had passed there was a score of cabins in the 
grove and a friendly intermingling of settlers from Ohio and 
the East who had joined the Mormons, A Mormon elder, Thomas 
Dobson, joined the group in 1851, and some of the eastern 
settlors accepted the Mormon religion although no church 
services were held, Two yerrs later Elder Dobson performed 
three marriage services, the first in the county, binding 
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this time the first Government survey was 
da, a Mormon elder, brought his family to 
@, not far fromthe site of Dow City, Rudd, 
unter d trapper, did not have to wait long for a neign- 
BOR. few months later, in March 1851, James M, Butler ii 
his family came to Upper North Grove, and within a few year 
Edmund Howorth and his sons and John Rudd, John Vore, Plaor 
William H, Jordan, and Benjamin Gallena had settled in and 
ia around the eroves, By 1855 the cabins of the Thurstons, the 
| iy Carpenters, and the Strattons could be seen among the trees 
fie of Lost Grove, Carpenter ran a broom factory. 















Shortly after Benjamin Dobson had erected the first saw 

end grist mill in the county at Mason's Grove in June 1854, 
Rufus Richerdson, EH, W. Fowler, B, F, Wicks, and Clark Wine 
ans joined the group at Mason's Grove, Chance brought Wicks 
and Winans to the county, They had met Ambrose Richardson 
when they stopped at Panora, Iowa, in 1854 and he had sug- 
gested that they try Crawford County, which had just been 
attached to Shelby County for civil government, Winans and 
Wicks rode up the Boyer Valley to investigete, but they re- 
turned to their families without making a decision, When 
% they started out the next day and arrived at a fork in the 
road, Wicks, in the lead, called, "Which way?" Winans then 
yelled back, "Set a stick Up Borealens At the forks in the, 
road, Whichever way it falls we'll eo. Fy Pell “toward 
Crawford County. Two days later they reached Dunham's Grove 
and the next day, September 1, 1854, were in Mason's Grove, 


The unnamed land comprising Crawford County was shiftcd 
from fount, to pounty, In 1867 it was a part of the origi-« 
nal Benton County, Wisconsin Territory, In 1846 this area 
was attached to Polk County for election, revenue, and judi- 
Cial purposes, and in 1847 it was made a temporary part of 
Pottawattamie County, then co~extensive with the former In- 
dian reservation. By the time the state government estab- 
lished Crawford as one of 50 new countics in 1851, eight or 
nine families had built cabins in the groves along the Boyer 
River, That June the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux 
Indians surrendered their claim to the Spirit Lake country 
and the western part of the State was open to settlement, 


Grawford County, named for William H, Crawford of Vir- 
vinia (one-time Senator, Minister to France, Secretary of 
War and Secretary of the Treasury), was attached to Shelby 
Gounty in 1855 for judicial, civic, and fiscal purposes and 
the next year was organized as Milfora Township of Shelby 
County. 
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anc 76 veces cts could shoot, After the snows 
. packed in his pen, it was sort of an igloo, 


oie One or two settlers were living in even more isolated 

. a apeisls Of the county when the winter of 1854-55 set in, In 

ae Nishnabotna Township, snow came before Henry Custer could 
‘get to the mill at Mason's Grove to have his 12 bushels of 
buckwheat and a few bushels of corn ground, Fortunetely his 
cabin -was finished, His wife ground the buckwheat in hor 
coffee’ grinder and made hominy of the corn, stinting her 
family to make the grain last through the winter, 


During the winter of 1854, whenever a few settlers got 
together at each other's cabins or at Dobson's mill, the 
only one within a radius of 30 miles, talk turned to the 
possibility of a separation from Shelby County, The ous 
considered it a nuisance to have to travel to the Shcelb 
County scat to pay taxes, and every bachelor hated to think 
6f Guplicating John Dobson's famous trip, Dobson had trav- 
eled 100 miles to find County Judge Mansel Wicks of Shelby 
County ana procure a license to marry Lucy Winans, Everyone 
agreed that 100 miles was a long way to go for a marriage 
license,. 


With the Government surveys completed, these pionecrs 
were confident that more settlers would be coming, Word of 
the county's fertility was spreading. The petition for sep- 
aration from Shelby County was made in 1854 and was granted, 
The first temporary officers of the county were elected in 
April, 1855, by 30 settlers who cast their ballots at Ni cho~ 
las Friend's cabin on Goon Creek in Friond's Grove. VW W. 
Fowler of Mason's Grove, who kept store goods at his onbin 
on Newt Brogan's farm, was elected temporary County Judge, 


The deep snows of the winter of 1856-57 made the scte 
tlers of Mason's Grove glad they lived close. together, A 
snow storm beginning on December 2 lasted three days and 
buried the county under a three-foot blanket, Some of the 
isolated settlers were marooned in their houses for several 
days, A Mr, Didra,who Lived about a mile south of “Denison, 
and who had built. his cabin on the south slope of a hill- 
side, awoke to find his house completely covered with snow, 
Even his garret was crammed full of snow, While his family 
shivered in bed, Didra "dug out," He did not dare to build 
Se Iareé Tor foar’ the heat would melt the snow in the garret 
and a flood would come tumbling down, Outside, he found all 
but one of his oxen milling around in the snow, After dig- 
ging down as far as he safely could for the missing cow, he 
took the handle of a pitchfork and prodded the snow at the 
bottom of the hole, but he could reach neither the bottom 
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Be Denison, on ioe night of this storm, Jacob Seagrave, 
moe gucet at the’ tavern, called ona friend about a block 
away. When he had not returned at a late hour, the propri- 
etor and other guests grew alarmed, One of them made his 
way to the house where the young man had gone, and found 
that he had left to return to the tavern, Seagrave did not 
get back that night, although the guests wore out the ho- 
tel's supply of tin pans, beating them in the hope he would 
hear the noise above the roar of the storm and find his way 
back, They ticd all of the landlord's bedcords together and 
Made a long rope to circle the hotel outside, but they still 
mee aed. him, The noxt morning the proprietor's son saw Sea- 
grave!s boots Gu,cking out of a drift not far from the tave 
"ern ana pulled him out, His fect were frozen so badly that 
Denison and Jason Whitinger walked to Council Bluffs to get 
a doctor for him, Two weeks later the two men returned to 
Denison with a Major Grant, a retired army physician, Sea- 
Brave Ssurtcred the loss of both feet but he Lived. 


The cattle, allowed to run loose during the three-day 
storm, strayed to the zrove just outside of “Denison and the 
owners had to dig a path to them to bring them home, A herd 
of 75 deer remained in this grove all winter, A thaw early 
in January was followed by a freeze that glazed the snow 
with ice, The deer, breaking through the glaze and floun- 
dering in the deep snow, were casy vrey for the light-footed 
wolves, which slaughtered many of them, During the bitter 
cold many deer and elk starvcd. Sometimes, years later, 
settlers would find a blanched heap of deer or elk bones in 
a secluded valley where a herd had perished, either buried 
or starved to death in the snow, 


In Union Township, another center of early settlement, 
two men named Dow and Comfort, in great need of flour, put 
sacks of buckwheat ona hand sled and hauled them to the 
ridge road, From there a neighbor, John Vore, took them to 
Dobson's mill. The bottom roads were under snow drifts all 
Winter long, In March, 1857, the snow was still deep but 
Ssupplics were running so low that Comfort again took his, 
hand sled, made and attached a long tongue, then hitched his 
horse to it and drove to Council Bluffs for grocerics, The 
trip took him more than a week, 


The hardships of pioneer life forced many of the set- 
tlers to consider pulling up stakes and going back toa 
safcr part of the United States, but Benjamin Dobson had 
fesc 6h She now country ‘and laid out a town on the farm 
land of John and Lucy Winans Dobson. Dobson's newly. platted 
settlement had Baar but no buildings, while Denison had 


or, 
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we ban iay but scarccly any sote 
ei Tee? Me ebes 2 town hnd a post of- 
yer Valley, with Bobacn as postmaster, The 

wa et i sonington, Mason's Grove, and Mason City 
turn, but all these names were discarded because there 
: delat al re too many other towns of similar names, The townspeople 
ica then tried Beloit, but there wore already several Beloit's,. 
jie Finally someone suggested Sranging. the “B".to "D", and the 
town became Deloit, 


‘In spite of the fact that Indian scares head made some 
people in the county give up their homestcads and leave, De- 
loit decided to hold a county-wide Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in 1857, This was the first in the organized county, 
After the cost of a flag head been taken from the $14.70 col- 
tected for the affair, the rest of the money was turned over 
to the women, who used fuss prepere audinner. Tor all who 
attended, When young and old were gathered around the feast 
which the women had spread on long tables set under the 
trees, several of the settlers played stirring airs on their 
fifes and drums and everyone forgot for a. time the priva- 
tions and dangers of frontier life, 


The third section of the county to be settled early was 
in Union Township. Edmund Howorth paid the first taxes and 
oe theee tanec dend decd in 1855, -The first group of set 
tlers had come to this area, however, shortly after Jesse 
Mason and his family arrived at Mason! s Grove in 1849; S, E, 
Dow was on his way from New Hampshire to California when he 
gave up the attempt at Council Bluffs and turned back, 


Attracted by the fertility of the Boyer River valley, 
he bought 1,860 acres in Crawford County in 1854, The next 
year he .hired men to mow the prairie grass, never before 
Oiias Orn t7e. gite of the present Dow City, Here he built 
What the settlers called a luxurious log cabin, When his 
Wife and daughter joincd him in November, fat stock grazed 
on the prairie surrounding the cabin, He imported a pair of 
Shorthorn cattle in 1856, and began to breed them, later de- 
veloping a fine herd, 


During the first months, when his wife's loneliness 
made her want to return to a more settled country, Dow stood* 
in the cabin doorway, pointed to the Boyer River valley, and 
predicted that soon a railroad would come up the valley, 
bringing scores of new people, But the settlement remained 
a farming community for more than a dozen years, 


The earliest pioneer activities flowed around these 
three settlements, Denison, Deloit, and Dow City, Cabins 
could be found in most of the groves along the streams ¢ Oak 
Grove, Coon Grove, Buck Grove, end others, During the first 
half dozen years most of the settlers had to make the 80- 
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mile trip to Kancsville for their own supplics, W..W.. Fow- 
ler kept @ small store at Denison, but the ‘storekeepers 
themselves had to make the long trip to Kanesville,, the Mor- 
mon town, for their aor 


The early deetior in Crawford County had to depend upon 
himself for everything, But the streams were full of fish; 
berries and nuts were plentiful: and prairie chicken and 
quail were abundant, . After the first year the garden usunAl- 
ly provided potatoes, onions, squash, and pumpkins, . There 
was wild honey in the bee trees and sugar could be boiled 
from the SAD of the maples. Deer were stil? numerous and 
there were some elk, 


| In the Winter time flitches of bacon and rings of dricd 
pumpkin hung from the rafters of the cabin, and the powder 
horn and rifle were kept on the wall within. casy reach, When 
sugar was obtainable grapes, strawberrics, cherries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, and plums were put up, (On the cohbdest 
Winter nights, all the coon and ottecr-skin robes that the 
family owned were spread on top of the beds in the rafter 
room to keep the children warm, 


Getting ready for winter was 2 big job. Much time was 
spent in procuring simple things like water and wood, for 
the family might be snowed in for days, miles away from any- 
one else, Water had to be hauled by the barrelful from the 
Peeress Boring until a well could-be . dug,, Trees had to be 
chopped down for’fucl and hauled home, A winter's supply 
meant many days of hard work, When the flour bin was scraped 
clean, fathor: loaded a Wagon with wheat or corn and traveled 
from ten to thirty miles to have it ground, When he got to 
the mill he quite often found a half-dozen ahead of him, .and 
they swapped stories, pitched horseshocs, or fished while 
Waiting their turns. Fathor would road an old Council Bluffs 
newspaper at the mili, too, if he was lucky enough to find 
one, When he got home the whole family and sometimes the 
neighbors gathered to heer what had happencd in Washington 
during the past months, or to get the local and state news, 
Farmers came to the mill at Council Bluffs from Cherokee, 
Smithland, Mapleton, and Ida Grove, and cach brought his own 
news to swap for whatever the others had to tell. 


In the fall the hogs that had run wild all summer on 
the range of unfarmed, unfenced prairie were rounded up, 
butchered, dressed, and loaded into a wagon, Then father or. 
big brother rec-hawed the oxen and pulled out for Council 
Bluffs, At night stops were made at some friendly settler's 

cabin if that was possible, Father wes lucky if he got 
Sr 50 a hundred pounds for the hogs, Then he did well if he 
could get coal oil at $1.40 a gallon: matches at ten cents a 
box; occasionally wheat flour (a Luxury) at nine cents a 
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-ess Longth of ban boo or woolen cloth from 
could meke a new dress or suit for the tallest 
| oid clothes were cut down for Johnny, then: Tommy, 

and then Bill, Esch garment had to be worn as long as there 
“ D, was any wear in it. Clothcs were bought for warmth and long 
ihe wear, 


Denison, even in the late 1850's, was still a three 
Gays’ ride from Omaha, There were only five buildings in 
the town -- an unfinished courthouse, the Denison Hotel with 
its six unfinished rooms, a one-room school, a store, anda 
private home with only one room finished, In Burnt Woods, 
at the top of the divide just above the tiny settlement, was 
"sort Purdy’, Purdy"s stronzly built. log house, Hero the 
settlers in the vicinity gathcred in May of .1857 when a 
group of familics from Ida Grove fled to Mason's Grove on 
reports that a band of Indians had burned Smithland, This 
and other Indian troubles head made the settlers fearful and, 
after a number of unpleasant expericners prior to 1860, many 
returned to their former homes, 


Deloit was too close to Denison to grow rapidly, Ma- 
son's Grove and Dobson's Mill lay across the river from Den- 
ison and there was no bridge until 1860. In August, 1858, 
John A, McIntosh, a Mormon elder from Galland's Grove, vise 
ited Deloit and held the first church service of the Latter 
Day Saints at the little Deloit schoolhouse, He was one of 
the missionaries of the reorganized Mormon Church that took 
POrmver ter vtehne death of doseph Smith in. 1852. Your years 
later a Mormon Church was organized with 11 charter members 
and Hider Thomas Dobson as resident pastor. During the 
1860's there wore nearly a hundred Mormons in and about De- 
Poitvyrend the siittle church held scrvyices in. three different 
schoolhouses on alternete Sundays until a brick chapel was 
erected at Deloit in 1866, 


A letter telling about the experiences of Mrss Lillie 
Newton, who came to Deloit with her parents at about this 
time, Wag published in the Denison Review on February 1, 
1940, "On April 26, 1864," she wrote, “My paronts and my 
self arrived at Deloit in a covered WAN,» «.. Lf we ran out of 
Candles, We put some grease ina small pan and rolleda 
Serieo? Cloth sin’s roll and) Tiehted it, We saved every 
scrap of paper and rolled them into tapers and used them to 
light our candles and save ateches. Our staroh was grated 
potatoes boiled and streined, and it was fine, When we ran 
out of soda mother would open the side doors in our kitchen 
stove and hunt for those pretty white ashes which dissolved 
in hot water and our biscuits were acho and. fonthery, " 
Mrs, Newton also mentioned their troubles with grasshoppers 
and prairie fires, 
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Life in the village offered chiefly the advantages of 
close neighbors, school, a Latter Day Saints and a Methodist 
church, and the tiny business district on Main Street at the 
top of the hill. The town, in 1868 a good trading point for 
farmers, had two sawmills, two flouring mills, two stores, 
and several mechanic's shops. 


In 1859, the year that the Crawford County courthouse 
was completed, the first rails of the Cedar Rapids and Mis- 
Bouri Heiirosad were laid from Cedar Rapids to -Boone. But 
the Civil War halted the work and Crawford County had to 
wait seven years more for its first railroad, 


About the time the War broke out the ladies of Crawford 
County were very much concerned with the "hoop-breakers" at 
the county courthouse. A neat fence surrounded the courte 
house yard, but the gate was made of round posts, set like 
hinepins so that: stock could not get through. Gentlemen 
Beniag  Gasily enter between the posts, but ladies! hoop 
skirts could scarcely squeeze through. The lady frequently 
isd only the choice of climbing the fence to save breaking 
her hoopse It was often necessary for women to do business 
at the courthouse, and it took more deft management than 
most women possessed to get the hoop skirts through the 
ninepin gates; so the board of supervisors ordered a stile, 


The railroad was still several hundred miles away when 
Crawford County voters gathered in schoolhouses throughout 
the county to cast a majority vote for Abraham Lincoln, Then 
several: weeks passed before the pony express mail brought 
Pack word of Lincoln's elections The great excitement that 
engulfed the Nation when war was declared scarcely touched 
Crawford County. Isolated not only from resources for news 
Duo A2lso from food supplies, the settlers had their hands 
TUL in taming the prairie, At the first war meeting held 
in Bugust, 1862, two men volunteered for service. Later, in 
December, 1865, five out of a total of seven volunteers were 
accepted. They started to Fort Dodge on New Year's Day, 1864 
in a sleigh drawn by a four-horse team. The overloaded 
sleigh broke down and they had to return in 40-below Zero 
weather for another, The two sleigh loads of recruits joined 
others in Fort Dodge on the fourth day. Two weeks later, in 
company with still others, they started for Davenport. Twen- 
ty men from Crawford County (20 per cent of the voters) 
served in the war, Before the war was over the county had 
to borrow seven or eight hundred dollars at 10 per cent in- 
terest to provide the $300 war bounty for each Crawford 
County volunteer. 


On the Iowa frontier, the war years brought more con- 


cern over the increased Indian hostilities than over the 
battles tothe southward, Rumors of Indian massacres in 
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a oe el iw veg,.or 
ed fe "To the north 
ations, and many settlers 
such an unprotected coun- 
| : since eet ae its soldiers had been withe 

oT Syetne- Civil Way. ‘One early settler esti- 
ma tc “that about one-fourth of the population had left the 
poun ty. 


The end of the war brought railroad facilities,an ine 
MeeeeOlescbeleme, and the establishment of a number of new 
Wiliages. One of these, Westside, was at first settled al- 
most entirely by Civil War vetorans. 












, The original Crawford County was enlarged by one tier 

) of townships on its western boundary in the fall of 1865, 
following an election held by Monona and Crawford counties 
to determine whether the boundary should be changed. Shorte 
ay aitterwards, most of the townships wore surveyed and di- 
vided into sections. 
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_--—~—s« Gornelius Dunham, the first settler in Crawford County, 





was a farmer.. He brought with him a drove of hogs, intro- 


- ducing the product that has become one of the county's 


steadiest sources of income. He shipped the first cattle 
and hogs to Chicago in 1861. In November he rounded up some 
200 hogs and £0 head of cattle and herded them to Marshall- 
town, the Noerest railroad point. A few farmers at this 
nee ereutedu note to Council Bluffs or to Sioux City whore 
they were used locally or shipped down the Missouri River to 


ote Louis, but most of ‘ themwaited impatiently for the raike 


rosa, then slowly approaching. During the decade before the 


railroad actually arrived, few newcomers came to the county « 
Beeee Who Were already there struggicd along, hauling pro- 
Gguces to markets 90 miles away to get what little money they 
could each year. 7 


[eos 8 Geers ona 4 tnsere in the southern part of the 
eounty, &1c congregated more closely together in the central 
Peewee ti tet GCOmers Ssettlod in the groves along the Boyer 
River that cut diagonally through the county. The rich bote 
tom land Was lush with proiric grass that waved higher than 
a child's head in many places, When the now farmers arrived 
ieee epring or eariy summer, often their first thought was 
porrrcee 8 biG of ground while the family lived for a few 
Meeks lOnegcr in the covered wagons. A few potatocs, a littic 
corn, buckwheat, turnips, onions, and pcrhaps pumpkins were 
planted, for there was always thet first long, hard winter 
to plan: Fors 


Ditew,, powevyer, the cabin was the first concerns If 
tiere wore any neighbors within ton miles, they helpode 
Trees,:often walnuts and oaks, were cut down, trimmed, and 
hauled to the building sites Then the neighbors came from 
Mies around for the capineraising, In the very carlicst 
ceva there were few to help, but when help was plentiful the 
16g walis of cabins rose swiftly, the notched end of one log 
dovetailing into the end of another with clocklike regulari-~ 
tys By nightfall the log cabin was snug and tight without 
ioeeree Ol) mortar, screws, bolts, bar, or irons Then the 
cabineraisers celebrated with a bountiful supper of whatever 
wea Or nani. If the fireplace had been completed, a fire 
was kindled, and the mistress of the new home unpacked the 
pots and pans that she had brought from her old home, pere 
haps in eastern Iowa itself. If the door was not yet ready 
to hang on its wooden hinges, s blanket or 1 deer skin was 
hung across the opening. 
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Eee | 
SO houses pepe inn in this part 
first few years. Broad-shared 
over wet prairie land to cut the 
to “long: strips, These strips were cut into 

1 he with a spsde and laid up like bricks for the 
ss of houses and stables.. Often in the hillier sections 
sod houses were dug partly into the hillsides, and the chin- 
| ney stuck right up out of the ground. When the houses were 
peat built out on the prairie, however, the roof was thatched 
yy ewe e10ugh hey. Inside the dwelling, the ground was 
Bmootviea Ort for the floor, and skins were hung in the door 

Geer tieunti. 6 trip could be made to. the nearest timber to 

Peveeor Ge. 2G, 8 coor. ‘The sod house era, however, was of 


short duratione. 


Pee eter COULD pot’ hire his prairie broken, the 
Bone JOD Look ell summer. The farmer plowing alone could 
break only a few acres the first year. Therefore he usually 
Mientea at least his sod corn this first seasone After the 
pround had been plowed, some one with an ax followed the 
Bete ro. Sever, Second or third furrow and struck the blade 
Bee ho) eo prounds, Une of the boys or pgiris in the *ami-a 
Peete owed, Cropped a Tew kernels “of corn into the nole, 
and then stamped the earth back into place... There was no 
Severe CO Cult ivace sed corn but the resulting half crop, 
Perse With Te expense, provided a large part of the fami- 
ey oe 018t during the winter, 


Meee @. tee Tarmers in the county hired breaking bri« 
gades. Frequently the plowing would be done on a swap basis 
the plower agreeing to "break" the land for two bushels of 
corn a day, Corn then sold for &2 a bushel.. The cash cost 
was from $2.50 to $4.50 a day, depending on whether’ the 
plower "found for Hamsetre or boarded with the farmer, 
Shere Were Ustelly several men, from three to six yoke of 
oxen, a covered wagon, the plow (with several sets of lays) 
and 2 kit of tools that contained a good set of files for 
sharpening the plowshare.. Cooking utensils, a pony and dog 
completed the usual outfit. 


The demand for breaking brigades so exceeded the supply 
that settlers sometimes had to wait PHesty turns wnitil July. 
it’ was’ no” Gasy job to turn-a furrow in.the tough, fibrous 
POOts OF the prairie grass that had matted for countless 
yearss The plow was usually set to cut and turn a ribbon of 
the leathery sod from one-and-a-half to two inches deep, but 
no more plowing could be done after the grass was ready for 
the scythe, Usually the lay had to be filed after the vlow 
had» rounded’ an’ S0O-acre tract once... Two men, working with 
three yoke of oxen and a 24-inch plow could break about two 
acres aday. But though breaking was slow, the soil wa 
rich and the crops were food, : 
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- Timber land had become so scarce by the mid-1850's pret: 
the Swedish and German immigrants were forced into the pra 
Tone, ‘the only part of the county unoccupied when they ah 
rived. ‘ Most of the people who came in the first few decades 
of settlement were farmers, and there were only three strag- 
pling villages, Deloit, Dow City, and Denisone In 1856, when 
Pier eeevororee. | persons In the county, 45 of the 65 voters 
were farmers. “By this time 448 acres of land had been im- 
Proved!and Corn, wheat, cattle, and hogs were being raised. 
in ‘that year, 152 cattle and 161 hogs were sold. 


Bate for ine tarmers was fraught with danger. Wolves, 
panthers, and other wild animals were plentiful and sone- 
times invaded the barnyard to prey upon cattle or swine. 
Woe ee el or 1656, Isaae¢ Goodrich stacked hay for his 
hivestock on Lis west gi de of the Boyer River where he plan- 
Pee oriece them Curing the winter. Each day one of his 
Pome mace Tie Trip to feed the Seon he One OOf the. oye 
Was entering the grove one day he saw a panther a few steps 
Preece or Rimdin the path. He Luepeed, WhgscLed for hia dary 
Poeun to eo Rack, ‘As he turned the big cat sprang and 
Torewinim (lace cownward upon’ the ground. Its claws lacer~ 
eee eee oOUl more, Dur his woull, terrier, answering his 
Peete enc ake) shrieks of pain, flew at’ the. panther's 
Preece eeeta eo Wricntened the animal that it released him and 
Diets piniiar events took place often enough to make the 
[mers wary es they went about their farm chores, especial- 
ly after dusk. 


Militeneiiwes a mecessity rather than “a “pleasure, and 
eve oeamicat Lor the family. Onee S.« J. Comfort's mother 
lamented when a herd of 11 deer wandcred into the farmyard, 
Pion wee ah home toikilt one of them. The pionecr 
farm boy soon learned to trap wild game, and thus provide 
irequent meat to supplement the cornbread, potatoes, purnpkin, 
SieoccasioOnal venison. Few farm wives could pump water 
Ptomewelis Gn their own yerds during the days before the 
Spee venus, Warer nad «Go bevhauled) from the springs along 
Ene screcka, end the farmer whose cabin was close to a spring 
Pamiuckyen Wartcre who did not’ Live close to‘timoer had to 
spend days in hauling wood for the winter. 


Pood supplies other -than what was raised at home had to 


last for months between trips to Council Bluffs. Some women 
kept a teacup of flour in reserve when their supply ran low, 
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“never out of flour, but there were times when 
‘larder was almost bare. There was little warmth 
ee} st in the cabins, but many layers of warm cloths 

helped solve the problem. Chillblains, frost-bitten toe., 
fingers, ears, and noses. were common winter experiences but 
no one comolained. The water in the pail by the wash basin) 
had to be thawed out each winter morning, and sometincs | 
drops of water froze onthe dishes as they were wipeds | 
These things were accepted as a part of pionecr life. When) 
the baby tell ili in the night and burned with fever, some 
one rode many miles for the doctor. Often there was no doce 
tor, and the family could only watch, hope, and pray. 


The wide stretches of unoccupied land often enabled 
prairie fires to get. such headlong starts that they could 
ruin hundreds of acres of crops ina few hours. [In the fall 
when the dense grass and other vegetation was sere and brow, 
these fires swept across the country, destroying crops, hay- 
stacks, fences, and even homes unless the farmer had safe» 
puerceo his farm by burning off a wide strip around his 
field. Meyers, in his History of Crawford County quotes B. 
Pe Wicks, one of the early county officers, concerning his 
experiences with prairie fires: "Sometimes in the night, my 
Wine Or 2 woule see a fire coming in the distance and we 
knew that our wheat and haystacks would be destroyed unless 
something was done at oncee We would go out and begin to 
PackTire, a8 we called it. This was done by starting a fire 
amy the dry press along the fence and whipping it out on the 
Bide next the fence, letting it burn from the fence oute If 
the prairie fire, which was usually driven by a strong wind, 
was not too near the backfire would herve burnt a wide enough 
space to prevent the oncoming flames from jumping over." 
POrtunevely there was little loss of life. Storms would 
fevel the wheat and twist trees right out of the grounds 
Acced to these attacks of nature which the farmers expected, 
was the constant trouble with the Indians. In fact many 
Petulcrs counted discretion better than fortitude and re» 
murned to the safety of the established communities, 


Wieks, described the early days for Old Settlers msete 
ings in the vicinity of Mason's Grove, saying: "We enjoyed 
Sites those days,» The settlers would usually get together 
on Sundays.+.The men would pitch horseshoes and shoot at a 
mark, and the women would get up a dinner that could not be 
beaten, I doubt, even in this enlightened age of the world. 
etre Was plenty of meat, both wild and tame, esgs, mil, 
butter, honey, end wild fruit. The women often met and had 
a quilting bee and sometimes we met at a neighbor's house in 
the evening and had a dance, with Ben F. Dobson as fiddler, 
ai Ll remember rightly. . Once in a while a Methodist preacher 
would come, probably from Council Bluffs, and preach for us 
a few times. Later Uncle John McIntosh of Galland's Grove, 
an elder of the Latter Day Saints Church, came to Mason's 
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ie “thts section of the county was for many years the most 
thickly settled and neighbors were near enough for get-to- 

ethers. In other parts of the county entertainments at the 
| ae log schoolhouses drew the farmers from miles around. 





7 | The common interest in farming problems resulted in the 
organization of the Crawford County Agricultural Society, 
with a membership of about 400, on December 25, 1859. The 
first fair, held at the courthouse at Denison, October 1860, 
was well attended. Farmers were encouraged to improve their 
BLOck and crops, and perhaps exhibit at the next fair then- 
selves. Because of the Civil War and Indian troubles the 
second fair was not held until 1864. The fair records for 
Theat year report o7 éntries of cattle, 29 of horses, nine of 
nets Ou try, one of mules, one of sheep, eight of 
Pot. products, six of farm machinery, 59 of garden and or- 
Chard products, 16 of fancy-work, 58 of pantry and dairy, 
and several other miscellaneous entries. Although the fair 
promoters had to work with shoestring finances, they managed 
to buy a fairground near Denison in 1865 and during the fol- 
Sewer ein voore they fenced the round, erected Floral Ex- 
Poeeeren (ali, ana buiit a halfemile race track. But the 
financial road of the Crawford County Agricultural Society 
was bumpy and increasing debts brought an end to its work in 
1885. 


A new fair association, the Agricultural and Improve- 
mene (Ol @ecck Society, was formed at once, and fairs cone 
tinued at Denison until 1897. Financial misfortune stalked 
this group too. In 1895 cyclonic winds demolished the 
amphitheater, the judges! stand, the barn, the cattle sheds 
ena the fences only a few months before fair time. Floral 
Hall was broken in two when the wind moved it some 20 feet. 
Many people, thinking there would be no fair, went to the 
Nebraska State Fair at Omaha, or the Ringling Brothers Cir- 
cus held in town just a few days before the Crawford County 
Pair, and attendance at the fair was discouragingly low. 
The 1697 fair was the last held in the county, until 1907, 
when another agricultural association was formed and a fair 
was held at Arion. 


The breeding of go00d livestock brought its problems, 
for in 1865 the ereater part of the county was still un- 
occupied and unfenced. Those who had livestock took it for 
granted that the stock could range at large over the rich 
prairie, but the cattle, sheep, and hogs did not know the 
difference between prairie grass and wheat and corn. During 
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rs gi Rares ota afford to fence their 
1 ing cost more than the lumped price of all 
vements. Consequently controversies between the 


crop farmers and the stock breeders were frequent. 


Column after column of "superheated communications" ape 
peared in the papers each time fencing was brought to a vote. 
Peeieoo tne County, Board of Supervisors ordered a special 
election upon the petition of Dobson and 26 others to re- 
Seine the Jaw that prohibited sheep and swine running at 
jJarge. For the next 20 years the vote on the question swung 
ece Pend 1 0run, depending no doubt on the attitude of the 
Heweomers an the county. In later years the crop farmers, 
who had managed to fence in their crops, asked that the 
stock be kept from running at large especially between sun- 
down and sunrise. 


GreweOra neo little timber land. Even if all of it had 
been used there would not have been enough to halfway meet 
the fencing needs. Since homestead tax exemption was of- 
fered to farmers only on 40 fenced acres that had a dwelling 
Bone kind Of a fence was 4 necessity. Rails cost from 70 to 
Pe OenLs a rod, making the cost prohibitive for the majority 
Dieteemerae wie had only enough funds to provide the most 
Peveeter ey ecu. nen; anc -a few head of livestock. Pine 
boarding was cheaper, but this had to be shipped from Mine 
MesOua,. ana the Constant replacenent cost made it almost as 
expensive. Neither stock nor crop farmer could fence his 
land without money. The farmer sorely needed a cheap fence 
that could be made hogtight, bull-strong, and horse-high,. 


“When J. F. Glidden in [Illinois secured a patent on 
barbed wire and opened a factory at Dekalb, it seemed that 


the solution to the fence problem had come. Independent B 


companies sprang up ail over the country, but several of the 
larger companies consolidated into a trust, secured control 
of the "bottom patents" on the new wire and put the price u» 
Independent companies were required to pay the trust a roy- 
alty of 75 cents per hundred pounds, The Iowa farmer, how 
ever, did not bow to the dictates of the eastern trusts» UB 
1881 -a Farmer's Aliilance, state-wide in its scope, was 


formed to promote the Farmers! Protective Association, and 


the trust was defeated. Then, with barbed wire about five- 
endwaeheit cents a rod, it was not long before the farm 
lands were neatly fenced, and the cattle grazed in re- 
stricted areas on esch farmer's own land. 


By 1900 most of the farmers had fenced in their cattle 
as well as their crops with the new, cheap, stockproof wire 
fence. During this period of fence trouble, almost all of 
the unoccupied land was taken up by Swedish and German 
colonists who settled in the open prairie away from the few 
groves in the central part of the county. 
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oN in ee cel a an 
- came in 1866. 
) afternoon and 

8 on =) Meld. Although the 
> almost slpless in Othe fight against the in- 
Les and poultry fattened on them. Samuel Luney 
fo have saved a 40-acre field of wheat with 
s shopper exterminator. The most commonly used "ho»- 
per ear so called because the hopping insects took a 
deadly dose once they were caught, was a wooden or gaiva- 
aazed iron trough filled with inflammable oil or tar,and at- 
tached behind a drag. When the drag was pulled across th 
fields, the grasshoppers jumped out of its way and hopped 
imto the gasoline or tar and were killed. Wagon loads of 
_them were destroyed this way. Although the cornfields were 
eee eo tei y «6©6blades, the corn itself was not greatly 

damaged that year. 















A Mrs Wiecler saiaq that late in. the fall the grasshop- 
pers "rose in great clouds, going to the southeast and ob- 
securing the sun for hours." The farmers rejoiced at their 
Pees WUC une damage the next spring was worse, for the 
Mele ner eeonoppers hauchned from the eres left in the soil 
and ate every green thing. 


Soe ee elt Or the sixties and early seventies 
brought a combination of hardships. Grasshoppers came again, 
Tew CP eer aet visit as before, ,.but for a three or four- 
Weer eta, curing which time they swept the county yearly 
irom ie7s to 1876. One correspondent at Dowville reported 
in the August 4, 1873 issue of the Denison Bulletin: "The | 
Brasshoppers have arrived safely at Dowville and are for- 
mee rerolar siyle. They seem to be as fond of radis oe 
Mec, 8a mueterd as the milder varieties of vegetables. | 
Poes ermer says’ he has eb acres of ‘corn manufacture d- inte 





Peetu poles; another says his 40 acres of corn will not be 
Sere terres tings. The air is thick with them as they come 
PWaetake mshowers of snow. We just received an order from 
Pe. Hendricks Lor a barrel of cabbage, but we are sorry 
Pew We tiave Gisposeda of ‘our entire crop to the grass- 
Perr fee ets (Widen, of the Territory they are covering is 
SUeUve Miles and réaches from about three miles west of 
Denison to three miles west of Dunlap.! 


Otis Grout of Paradise Township made a grasshopper 
crusher in 1874 which many of his neighbors finally borrowed, 
hoouen Chey riciguled it at first. One newspaper described 
it as follows; "Imagine three hogsheads, or large barrels - 
Pwo ottieiront four feet apart, and one following four feet in 
Poe veeer, bebpween the rear and the front sits the drivers 
This machine is drawn by two horses over the wheat fields 
and the grasshoppers seeing it coming try to escape by jump- 
Bee we~vecn Gie) two front rollers, but are caught by the 
rear roller before they have time to make another jump. On 
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and 1876, Crawford | County escaped the severe 

ions of the two preceding years to some extent, but 
entirely. In June, 1875, the grasshoppers passed over 
mison in countless millions and immense numbers of then 
‘dropped down and cleaned the gardens of cabbages, onions, 
peas, and other vegetables. Ficlds of grain near the town 
were destroyed. After a two-day visit they a again migrated. 
During the fall of 1875 farmers everywhere over the county 
Oregpees. their fields in the attempt to destroy grasshopper 
eges. State and national subsidies aided them in this work. 
The newspaper at Denison reported that grasshoppers flying 
tO the southeast passed high over Denison in 1879, and re- 
marked, “May they have a safe journey down the Gulf of 
Mexico." 


During the "grasshopper years" crop prices were so low 
Poorman tarmers did not try to sell their crops. When it 
was reported in the Hast in 1876 thet western Iowa farmers 


Were Durmine corn for fuel rather than selling it at pre- 
vailing prices, people were horrified at the reckless waste 
of food. The newspaper at Denison, however, explained, "We 


Meace 14 On record for future reference that the cash Ee 
Of corn On the cob is 20 cents per hundred lbs--..-As sof 
Boel 46 #5 a ton, we are not sure but that corn is the 
cheaper fuel." 


During the middle years of the 1870's the Railroad Land 
Company owned half of the non-resident lands in Charter Oak 
Township, which was the least developed section of the 
Bounty tor many years. When Or M+. Criswell built his farm- 
house there in 1874 his home became known as the half-way 
house between Denison and the villages on the Maple Hiver. 
Criswell and his wife were friendly to all who passed their 
Cabin, and soon a blacksmith shop and a store were built on 
his farm and the nucleus of the town of Charter Oak was 
begun. The mail was carried by pony express from Denison to 
Sioux City through Charter Oak Township, snd was distributed 
from Criswell's farmhouse. 


The haylands of both Charter Oak and Willow townships 
had for years been considered common proneety by all land 
owners in the county. Denison people used to make hay on 
the unoccupied ground and haul it to town to feed their 
stock, wut with the coming of German and Swedish immigrants, 
free ray was no longer available. As late as 1875 a resi- 
dent in WNishnsbotna Township offered pasture land on _ the 
prairie surrourding his farm. One of the advantages, he 
pointed out, was that the cattle would not be disturbed 
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grass. of one unoccupied lands was still a men- 
settlers. Prairie fires in 1874 were especially 
@ almost every section of the county. The e#:~ 
: settlers foo oie rec Ol this year . were the worst 
e county had suffered. All the people in Otter Creek 
Township fought the fire that burned the Baker farmstead and 
o2roo Gi co agevour hundreds of acres of prairie and crops. 
After another fire had burned 100 tons of Judge Dow's hay 
at Dow City, it raged through Buck Grove and Coon Grove. At 
Vail a number of families sustained Tire losses. 


Unexpected blizzards sometimes caught familics on the 
Way nome from town. The Green family who lived in the 
Pretty Prairie neightorhood started home from Dunlap ear 
Peer eovruary 20/4. A Diivzard soon swirled about them, but 
PP eer tce. tus fuli force until the open sleish 
emerged from the shelter of the timber. Then the horses, 
blinded by the driving snow, became almost unmanageable. 
Peers acer, they stoppec by a straw pile and refused to 
Meves Ine Greens knew they were not more than a mile from 
Pome, bua Gaey head no idea in which direction it was. Pil- 
ftewetrew On bop Of themseives, they lay down in the sleigh. 
Pe pre Gay ligent the next morning the driver tried to find a 
Petes, PUG faq to return so the sleigh. At daybreak the 
mother Of the family alront managed to reach a house she had 
Seeman the distance. Luckily the farmer, a Ir. Palmer, saw 
Pereecotim eno in a short tine he had the family in his 
heGgce ) ohe two babies i: the froup were the only ones who 
C2 0G Sutier trom expos c. 


The chinch bug invasion in the wheat area of the county, 
adding to other burdens thet summer of 1879, may have in- 
creased the insurance written, for $47,475 in risks were 
Carried that year with the Farmer's Mutual Insurance Associ- 
Sttene (ne €vil-smeélling bugs were at their worst during 
that year and the next. phortiy after their arrival, the 
Once fresh preen fields looked as if they had been scorched 
Peewee ite «6Chinch «6hbucSs, coming so closely after the 
Peer ioppers, killed the ambition of northwestern Iowans to 
raise wheat and the farmers soon abandoned the practice of 
Puuwene all their epsrs in one basket and turned again to di- 
Versiiied farming. The Farmer's Mutual Insurance ssocia- 
tion. did much to promote Bro Ssareruard-the interests of the 
farmer. In 1910 the association had $2,724,812 in risks. 
The Germans established the German Mutual Insurance Company 
about the same time. 


it was in 1888, when farmers were struggling with méea- 
ger equipment, that William McHenry started his stock farm 
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i s, by stamping out the 
and» nd the threshing floor. 

















| to Denison after the Civil War, 
Pheer hats in 1877, and developed his 
oh & legree in the next” 15 years that it won the 
pstakes Wace So tne  Tllinois State Fair in ae 
qd | another grand prize at the World's Fair in Chicago in 
ve same year. His breeding of purebreds, and the many 
prizes his herd won, turned the attention of farmers of the 
4 Deeounscy to the value of good stock. By 1911, McHenry had 120 
i are head of registered Aberdeen Angus grazing on the 4,000 acres 
he owned in the county. At one time he was president oF Toe 
American Aberdeen Poets Breeders Association. It is said 
that for many years there were hardly any cattle in the 
Pourcy thet Gid not have a strain of McHenry's yoRs bees 
s7he Herd was sold to a Californian, about 1920. 
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7 ae 
ni ahs Rearopbeble farmnouses' scattered over the 
“were built during the 1880's when the farmers were 
peering. Hach night families fathered around the lighted 
lamp, standing in the center of the kitchen table. The 
children droned their spelling lesson for. the next day over 
and over while mother darned the socks and mended the rents 
in the clothing. Father read his favorite weekly newspaper 
Oreetucica the Almanac to learn the best time for planting 
hhe §crope Or GO see what supfestions he might follow. On 
winter evenings, a dish of apples and nuts were within con- 
Wermient reach, and soOmetires father read from one of the 
books he had brought from Sweden, Germany, or back East. 
[he Wind Wilstled around the corner of the house, but the 
Tire in the kitchen range sent out a warmth that heated each 
One through and through before it was time to make the cold 
Gash tO the thick fTeatherbeds. There they could sink deep 
oo) Ge featiers and Stretch out their feet to warm them on 
the ~wrepped-up hot brick or flatiron that nestled at the 
Peete ol Goo) beds In the morning, boys and girls were 
usually awakened by the tantalizing odor of buckwheat cakes 
and home-made sausage that they had often helped to stuff. 
Or thers might :be pork chops cut from the frozen hog carcass 
fete nine rrom che rariter of the sumner kitchen. 






Deg tie houses and “the barns were sturdily bullt. 
Pewee Cine recalled “inthe 1950's that his stepfather! 
barn had an upper floor made of black walnut planks two feet 
wide and two inches thick. 


For years many families used their lumber wagons for 
Perrine and pleasure. The horses .worked in the fields ‘dur- 
ing the week, but on Sunday they were hitched to the lumber 
wagon and took the family to church. When a neighbor died 
fiers unerel procession. consisted “of ea long line of lumber 
wagons, and when the circus came to Denison, the fanily 
piled into the wagon at dayvreak and arrived in town .in 
Dienty of tine to see the big parade. Many times there was 
De peney tO ses the pertormance under the big tent unless 
imepeoys were ducky enough to carry water to the elephants 
Ptuecenlat Ifee, On the way home at night, the children 
curled up in the bottom of the wagon and slept. 


fee ivos Lon Pa Ghapman. of Pasadena, California, re- 
Called at an Old Settlers' meeting some of his boyhood ex- 
periences in Crawford County. He remembered the corn husk- 
ungs when neighbors came from miles around to help get in 
the corn. At noon the hungry men had a wide choice of food; 
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ze king Indians waiting to 
5 uncle cut and haul cordwood 
1 miles from their house. Along Coon 
v ) > springs which furnished water for many of 
4 ers before wells were dug. Wild roses and sweet 
lliams grew in the prairie grass along the road to school 
and the boys teased the water snakes found in every pool and 
threw stones at the blue recers that slithered through the 
grass to escape. 











Tiere etne oye ana, piris \were enjoying life on the 
prairie, their parents were organizing the Granges and farm- 
Perens Oo lec. the Tarmers'! rights. They joined the 
Beier et esrere OF Ghe ‘State in the fight against the barbed 
Peewee eno rtney Organized Several farmers! stores in 
ieee tele teyne to Duy collectively and save money. ‘The 
Me eto Leprowing wp in the eighties and nineties pro- 

- moted the “Farm Bureay 1n ts carly days, and participated in 
Tne farm protests of the 1950's. 


Mie ea SyioOlent Ballstorm and cyclone devastated 
Ste Or Union and Washington townships, killing several 
citizens and destroying the homes of more than a dozen set- 
Peewee ceo Oo. bne plight of the farmers in this section, 
Peewee Ouwty Sesro Of Supervisors remitted their taxes in pro- 

Gruion GO tneir losses. At this time land was selling at 
eeeeacrG ano Cnly a third of the county was under culti- 
vation. 


[aes On cattle end swine raising continued. 
Paver woo becan to be shipped in by the carload for feeding 
Prpedewerece,, well watered hill-lands, and farmers shipped 
Mas soock they had bred. During the 1880's it was a common 
SOM eine TOeee farmers driving along all the roads with 
Meeonwmpeads OF saucaling swine for shipment at the Denison 
stockyards. During one Tuesday in December, 1886, the 
Purecus surrounding une stvockyards were clogged with the 
bobsleds of the farmers who had taken advantage of the snow 
tO heul pigs and cattle to town. On that day 450 hogs were 
taken in. 


By this time there were two railroads operating in the 
county, and other shipping points were developing. In less 
Team a rOntnim 1687, the county's stockyard dealers bought 
0,448 hogs that averaged 525 pounds each and filled 57 stock 
Gates Pome One estimated that this represented 861 wagon- 
loads. 
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Ss good i Doe the Deut erew ca 855, O17 
E ea 331,399 bushels of wheat, 1,169,923 bushels 
71,622 bushels of barley, 78, 530 bushels of pota- 
|, and 25,746 bushels of rye. The farms were stocked 
ag AES: Wee horses, 72,767 hors, 9,824 sheep, and 44,445 
cattle of which 330 were purebred. ; Then the drought of 
1894 Came anc plunszed the county into a year of hard times, 
Corn Sierra ed nO more than 12 bushels to an acre, no cattle 
were imported to feed, and thus one of the farmers! sources 
er cash income was abruptly cut off. : 





oie letter oc. a farmer's wife, published’in the Denison 
eee wee vecem vor Fo,- 1004, pictures the situation vividly. 
Editor Review: Stvance as it may seem with all the chari- 
ties and donations abroad in Crawford County, nothing (so 
far as we know) has been done to aid the poor farmers, who 
Sapevr  eCotime. on are by Tar the ¢reatest sufferers from the 
berriole drouth -- they who toiled and worked so hard all 
epring and summer and now have nothing to show for it. ‘Al- 
Peeo eit ereau plies of “fodder have dwindled away and 
their hay stacks which were very diminutive at first are 
daily growing smaller, and their corn cribs are empty. Here 
Peer Sbock whieh must have’ feed from now until another 
nervest.s These bald facts are staring them in the face, and 
what is to be done? 


"There are a great many farmers in the county who have 
Peer Pus tel OT Corn, nor’ any money to’ buy with. Now would 
io NOG De @ good plan for some of the good citizens of Deni- 
Pen vO 1 eve snipped* One Or more carloads of corn for distri- 
PeuitOn amone them; I think it can be done, and ought to be. 
Pome thie plea im behalf of the farmers, although I am not 
a ierimer myselr, but a 

Farner's Wife." 


The farmers of the county did not immediately recover 
rom The losses caused by the drought, but the railroad ex- 
pension at the close of the century brought a boom that in- 
directiy helped them. When the Illinois Central Railroad 
pushed its line through to Council Bluffs in 1899, and when 
the Northwestern Railroad expanded with branch lines that 
crossed the county, new towns and shipping points were 
created. Cash renters were still in distress, but those who 
had bought their farms weathered the storm. By this time 
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_-—«*~éBy 1900 there was little land available in the county 
at prices e youre larmer just starting out could afford. 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Dakota lands had been boomed for a 
decade, and many of the sons of Crawford County pioneers mi- 
, @rated to the Dakotas. Thousands of other Iowans had pre- 
: ceded them in quest of new land that was plentiful at low 

Pees mene ao ome was no longer cheap or plentiful, for 
most of the older farmers in Crawford County were not yet 
Teadcy to relinguish their carefully cultivated fields and 
Tetire GO The nearest town. In Crawford as in other coun- 

ties farmers talked constantly of the glowing reports from 
Tee DakOtas«. From the time the Dakota migration began, in 
the sarily 1900's, population in Orawford County gradually 
decreased from decade to decade. 


dhe Opening decade of the twentieth century brought 
Many changes to farm life. Farm machinery was introduced, 
POacs were improved, and rural telephones were established. 
Automobiles were still eyed dubiously. That cars could ever 
Peewee emer ssecemec ridiculous in those days, when 
Moreece reareaq or Dolted and ran whenever they saw one. 


iiestarmers Of the county, wanting to secure the very 
best seeq corn, were much interested in the work of Profes- 
Por Pewee. HOlden at Towa State College. He had had long ex- 
Pie oo 2 selec ine and propagating seed corms The rail- 
Poo eit ecials of towa, Knowing they would bénefit from an 
Boerenceo Corn yie.c, turnished , him from time to time with 
Special demonstration trains. On March 10, 1905, when the 
Holden Seed Corn Special pulled into Denison via the North- 
western, about five hundred farmers, business men, and stu- 
Cents irom Denison Normal were waiting. Three of the cars 
Merewecuutpocd tor, lecturing and demonstrations. A month 
later the Seed Corn Special sponsored by the Illinois Cen- 
tral stopped at Denison, and another large audience listened 
attentively to Professor Holden. The results of his visits 
were seen in improved farming methods. 


Interested in progressive movements that would yiela 
better karvests and better herds, the farmers throughout the 
county began to diversify their crops and include more dairy 
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The eee Cee of the early days seemed far eway. Per- 
ps half of the pioneer farmers were still plowing and 
iting crops in the prairie they had broken, but many had 


a retired Dove. Villages tO rest and pass their remaining 


days advising their sons on the best crop for the west 40 
oo eome Ocner iarm problem. Others, with no relatives in- 
Pereetea tn farming; were renting their farms to strangers, 
and a few who dreamed of vaster estates farmed the land they 
Owned and rented still more land. The 1922 State Farm Re- 
Pore 218.60 2,607 farms in the county, averaging 170 acres 
Poche Tinese were farmed by 1,19% owners, 824 renters, and 


"220 Wno Doth “owned and rentéd. The total value of their 


farm products and livestock was $15,000,000. 


A drive through the county revealed comfortable farm 
hemses and well-built barns, granaries, silos, and corncribs. 
oeere Wee an air Of well-being even among the herds of cat- 
tae Bao tne aroves Of swine that srazed and rooted inside 
Mee wiieaaly Ionced pasture lands. The occasional stalks of 
corn that lifted their heads above their twelve or fourteen- 
Poorrme envors were carefully noted, for down at the State 
Capital in Des Moines folks were interested in the tallest 
corn in the State. 


Bore een helt the people in the county lived on the 
Poteet Wie towns Owed their prosperity to farm success. 
The entire population was dependent on the marketing of farm 
provuce ana businesses in town reflected the trend of the 
fevties “Jere Were srain elevators, cream and poultry buying 
Stations, and farm machinery and implement houses. Nearly 
ovo.) era samiiy hod a ear in the 1920's,about one itt 
eight had trucks, and about a fourth owned “tractors. Run- 
ning water and electric lights were not uncemmon. Things 
seemed better than they had ever been- Only a few heard the 
rumblings beneath the surface, homesteads mortgaged to buy 
more land, farm tefiancy increasing, erosion eating away the 
farm lands, and fields overworked without rotation, impov- 
erishing the land. 


The depression of the 1950's swooped down unexpectedly 
on the farmers. Banks 211 over the county failed during tive 
later twenties, and loans which could not be paid were 
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companies 
ability to settle. 


farmers at first accepted the situation. 
nes mea y many farmers inthe county and 
; the State organized to save themselves. One re- 
‘was the Farm fol ‘day Association. Attempts had been 
in other countics to stop the sales of renters! posses- 





) ptons eno preven. foreclosure. Then, in the spring of ie 





Crawford County took similar action. Early in May, the dis 
trict court in session at Denison ordered a foreclosure pale 
Bee une wcCe pce lde!’ farm. Amticipating trouble, the sheriff 
had dispatched special state deputies to the farm. These 
deputies, armed with axe handles and clubs instead of guns, 
Suspicious. y watched the crowd gather at the sale hour ap- 
Preerneds Ihe sale had started, and two cribs of corn ha 
been sold when a truck filled with twenty or thirty farmers 
Niravecaito the yards At a word from the leader, they piled 
out or the truck, formed a flying wedge, and pushed toward 
Pieri ta) Many an the crowd of .500 joined them, and a 
Dattle of clubs ensued. Several of the deputies and state 
agents were severely clubbed before the sale was stopped. 


The sheriff, not knowing what might happen, asked Gov. 
oo nerrine LO send stuate militia. With the county and 
Toe Ha jacent territory under martial law until order could 
eee Orc. OC men were arrested, But only 22 were held 
for Wiad. Toeec, COnvicted on tontempt of court charges, 
paid $50 fines and recurned to their “homes. On May 17, the 

Hor tae) weaw wes Lifted and the few troops still in the coun= 
ty were withdrawn. 


Lie .eart Lone OVer @ Widespread area resulted in na= 
tiona. emergency measures to help the farmers through these 
Poe Sou tamees The crouchts of 1954 and 1956, with the 
PiweeOuenit. Trop \TaLlures, forced 824 farmers to apply for 
Wra jobs and 450 to apie feed pnd seed loans. The AAA pay-= 
ments of more than $600,000 yearly were all that enabled 
many farmers to support their families and stay on their 
lend. 


Peete oh DO TO 7> peri cent of the original soil in 
the county had been eroded with occasional moderate gullies, 
ana Ghe Other fourth had from 25 to 40 per cent of its orig- 
$nai BOil eroded. The only forested areas left in the coun- 
ty -were in Union, Washington, and Boyer townships, until 
farmers planted silver leaf maples, black walnuts, boxelders 
and cottonwoods on their homesteads. 
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I npr Oe ‘in Paradise © 
-of experimental fields of epee 
r of Iowa State College. Experi- 
feeding projects, also uider the supervision 
Se, were tried on 40 or more farms. : 









Par, Per sys in 1940 were more diversified than ever before. 
Popcorn, marketed at Sac City where the Cracker Jack Company 
had an clevator, provided an additional income. Dairying 
e products brought revenue from the Armour Creamery at Deni- 
eae son, and beef cattle and hogs were trucked to Sioux City and 
ary Chicago. Cooperative sliipping associations rather than in- 
dividual dealers handled the many hogs « More than elght per 
cent of the corn was "hogged down" and nearly a thousand 
Sores oe COrtm were Cut for ensilage. Soybeans also were 
Weecee Or Sfeaiape. The bulk of the oats, the second crop in 
mmereare, Wasa foo to the horses and hogs. Sheep raising was 
PoP Oewlite a s0me Of The rougher areas, and poultry was 
raised on almost every farm. Much poultry, both dressed and 
Sees, Was Shipped Out. Hay crops -- timothy, clover, al- 
Ttetie, Sweetciover, millet,and sudan grass -- were grown for 
Perales sv0ck. At first the [Lowa settlers failed to realize 
Peogeuie | clover erasses could grow on the prairie soil. 
When later comers discovered that clover not only flourished 
Ca tnie lenc but renewed its waning nitrogen, clover became 

One ©1 the bie diversifying crops, 


. Farm tenancy in the county was slightly above the aver- 
age for Lowa in 1950, but according to the Des Moines Regis- 
Peres November 27, 1940, ..73 farms, totaling 12,314 acres 
had been soldiduring the preceding 18 months, mostly to ten- 
Pee teirove. This gid mot anclude other farms sold on a 
Contract basis. Prices paid varied from $15 to $115 per 
acres The Farm Security Administration, too, was assisting 
tenant farmers in buying the land they were farming. Mr. 
Poo ives “ar lie fs Thompson, renters for more than 15 years, 
Mera tie 117s; tenants to purchase a Crawford County. farm 
under the Farm Security Adninistration's tenant-purchase 
plan. Five other tenant-purchase sales were being completed 
in the county at that time (January 1941). 


During this critical period of droughts, the grasshopper 
and chinch bug invasions, the financial stringency arising 
from crop failures, and the resulting social unrest, Craw- 
ford County was fortunate in having a large and active Farm 
Bureau Association that made every effort to secure for the 
farmers of the county all available Federal aid. In 1936 
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ae et Grove for nearly 
school was erected. The cabins © 
were scattered through the grove — 
fonaney came to the settlement in 1856. When 
3 learned that he would teach if he had a school- 
they | gladly chopped the trees and hauled the logs, 
ror built the Peeeol that very year. To this little log 
- school on the Boyer River bank children trudged through the 
woods in December to the first school session held in the 
county. Their seats were slabs of wood and their desks hewn 
fieve tasvened to the wall. A.fire blazed in the mud and 
Stick fireplace all day long to keep them warm. As nearly 
Pewee HooOWwn, the 16 pupils who attended the first three and 
One-—hali month term were John, Cyrus, and Joseph Dobson, 
George and Noah Johnson, Margaret and Angeline Mason, Alice 
Taube, Henry, Elizabeth and George Winans, Martha, Mary, and 
Caleb Mowery, and Joseph Skinner. The fees paid by their 
parents provided McHenry's salary. 






See goo vie tirst school tax in the county was as- 
BEssecq against taxable property. But at this time the coun- 
ty had only three townships -- Union,Denison, and Milford -- 
So me echoOo! Tax in 1056 little more than paid the salary 
of Thomas Pe ae (ie f27st COUNTY superintendent of schools, 
He received $25 for six months! work. He had authority to’ 
Prent @ny member Of a family permission to teach, and thus 
aid some settler struggling "to winter" his family and build 
Pieeousos, When scnool was held at a settler's home, chil- 
Pret eiiwtoe pearby Could attend if they wished» This prac- 
eo oOLeiwaye provyice the best qualified teachers, but 
Pree oetriys be  p20necr children .a chance to get some 
schooling. 


Poiomm@e Alor Ich Gaupot the first school at Denison in a 
Die=TOCm Jor Ssoneo! erscted in 1657. Settlers in the south- 
Pre eaTiwe or the county also established schools. In Union 
Township in 1858 a June freshet washed away the only bridge 
an the vicinity and separated the teacher, the log school- 
POUeeewe One DUD. from eight pupils stranded on the other 
Pages Ol te river. ‘Ihe Tather of one of the pupils built a 
boat and rowed the children across the river each day there- 
after so that school could be held despite the flood. 


Plve Yoars alter the Civil War, children all over the 
county walked to school on the rough, bumpy roads, or atop 
the Tidges of frozen ruts. Classes were held in the spare 
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p cist Vehavings aaa aptit a 
neta have no trouble in starting the 
a ldren trudged along, dinner pails banging 
their legs and slates clutched in their mittened 
, they watched quails scuttle under the bushes, and 
er: : ce chickens if oy a Search Of seeds and berries. In 
school they figured and read and recited to the rattle and 
bang of slates and made as frequent trips to the water buck- 

et as they dared. 








Tre eenoolncuse was also the church and the polling 
Weece or (ne Garly settlers. On Sunday mornings if there 
Wee 2 Preacher in the neighborhood, the settlers crowded 
Meo e  scooolnouse, sitting on the slab seats, or on 

eee rcurn.) trom home. In October 1875, during an elec- 
Peon ieta 4 Tie schoolhouse that once stood on the site of 
James McCracken'ts farm in Nishnabotna Township, the voting 
Wee inuerrup ved by a ‘prairie fire. Everyone gai sudre, Clerk, 
ana Voters -- dashed out to fight the ive 3nU saved the 
Bee tees OU In Spite of their efforts the fire spread 
and destroyed ce aaee i = Soe aoLlars worth of hay and other 
crops. 


When the railroad cut across Crawford County immediate- 
fyeee cer the Vivil War, new towns were platted and the first 
Pree rust OL Settlers expanded the school population. It 
Meee f0re then Derore schoolhouses began to go up. At 
Veilycne Tirst’ schoo! term was held in 1871, and in the 
Pane year new schoolhouses were erected at Denison and at 
Dow City. School was taught in a carpenter shop at Westside 
imo ee ooo bul The next year saw a schoolhouse built for the 
town's 54 pupils. 


The new two-story brick school at Denison stood on high 
'vVeus, overlooking the valley of the Boyer River. When the 
pupils daydreamed, they could look out of the windows and 
see the Northwestern trains making their way through the 
valley and watch the smokestacks of the engines billowing 
Spirais of smoke into the clear air. 


Peuke Pucal schools the teachers -planned box: socials, 
Speliin, bees, entertainments, and singing schools. Litera- 
Py eo0clety programs and debates provided entertainment for 
many winter evenings. Almost everyone in the community pare 
Ditipatead in these neighborhood affairs, and the debates 
begun in the schoolhouse were frequently continued through- 
out the week whenever a few pupils oor parents got together. 
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In 1876, I. ieee iran waar 
he State Bureau of eaieat lone 
of Po eeidd as tdone for the improve- 
ene eurrestec, among other things, the 
Se OOT | County Normal and Industrial Colleges free 
TP wethaw the county: The courses he advocated included 

many of the features later embodied in industrial training 
a Meurees+s “At this time there were few public high schools in 
the State although there were numerous private academies for 
; those who could pay the tuition fees. At Denison, the Rev- 
aol eérend G. W. Gunnison established Western Iowa Academy, one 
ie of fifteen such institutions recorded in the biennial report 
See e ee eo eeetperintendent of public instruction for 1871, 

but it was short-lived. 








_ Not until 1880 was there much attempt to provide a uni- 
P6érm teachers! examination. The children in rural districts 
used whatever books could be found at home, and the teacher 
Peewee? Salons with meager equipment. There were more 
Perel] onan echnoolhouses in the rural districts, the school 
board Using an empty room in a centrally located farmer's 
Beet & §rrame school could be ‘erected. Log school- 
Meroe eyes on loreer built after 1870, but often the first 
Bremo School was little better than a shack, and was used 
See eg Gio Ci Stricy could raise the money to erect a4 
better bullding. 


During theeley7O's, Swedish and German immigrants set- 
Seeo anette Northern part of the county in districts that 
Pet eeecmraccd as public grazing grounds for herds. Gradu- 
Bity, €28 Other railroad lines crossed the county and as the 
Northwestern Railroad expanded its trackage within the coun- 
ty, other towns sprang up along the tracks. Schools, always 
eneror tie TiPrst thoughts, were opened in rooms over a furs 
Mature store Bt Charter Oak in 1886, and in the hardware 
store building at Schleswig in 1900. 


there had been schools inthe old Kiron settlement 
Since 1869 and about 1900 the school there had its own quar- 
ters. 


German inilouence became predominant during tne 1880's 
and the question of a language school arose at Denison. In 
Ie6l the State Board of Education had given electors in the 
pchoot district power to decide .by vote whether or not 
German, or other languages, could be taught in one or more 
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Co eas a ra eee 
pe) eon00l, and at Vaik ‘a 
re 3 ios t of the communities, how- 
“public ae. The county superintendent 

wer to issue teaching certificates during the 
put ‘there was a state as well as a county regulation 
cae the course of study in the schools, and the rural 
school curriculum was more uniform. Desire for higher edu- 
cation kept increasing the scope of the public town schools. 
In 1886 the Denison high school graduated its first class. 
Five students received their diplomas. 











seven years later the Denison Normal School, Academy 
and Business College was established through the efforts of 
Leslie M. Shaw, later Governor of Towa, and other leading 


\ citizens. ~Overni¢ht Denison raised §16,000 for its con- 
Struction and two months later a total of 430,050 had been 
‘Paised. The stockholders incorporated and purchased 20 


acres just east of Denison for the college campus. An addi- 
Peete. OC Sores was platted by the council into town lots 
oe eGln [O, augment the school, funds. The Normal School, 
erected at a cost of $355,000, opened its sessions on January 
Pyro With an enrollment of 35. One of its early bulle- 
tins states, "From dormitory kitchen to principal's office 
Oyeryching if of the very latest design and best quality.” 
Peacemic, scientific, normal, commercial, shorthand, classi- 
cal, "typewriter Se telegraphy, German, elocution, music, and 
Gea olfses. were .Ofiered to the students. In Boe - there 
Were, a.6 students enrolled, and later from 250 to 300 stu- 
Petes feces ved  Ineiruction each year... By 1910 a total of 
wLy had been graduated from the school. 


in LOL7, W.- ©». Van Ness, who had directed the activi- 
eee one Nortel almost irom the beginning, retired, The 
stockholders, with the consent of the voters, first leased 
anc then. sold the building to the Denison school board. The 
Bian to establish a public junior college in the old - Normal 
Punwoine did not materialize, but the normal and business 
classes held at the. ..school relieved eoncestion in the high 
school... In 1937 Denison eats moved into a new $135, 000 
DU) tuane and The, classes in the,old college . building were 
Granaferred to.the new one. the year 1940 came to its close 
with the old Normal School still vacant. 


During the years that the academy flourished, the pub- 
Po oecnools 1 the county increased in efficiency. The 
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iwfo County schools broadened in 

. alee Ser.ew Of: the changes in the 

1001 is a fair record of the changes made in 

Poon e county ., in 1697 Denison High School 

ted by the State. Six years later the high 

enrollment reached 100. Manual training was provided 

eee eee Pe euo vena comestic. selence far the girls..in 

1908. The school system was reorganized on the junior high 

‘ul School basis in 1919, and by 1923 there were 212 enrolled 
ae. in the Upper four grades of the high school. 









Py i240 there were 151 rural schools in the county and 
Ore es FoOwn echoois, only three of which were limited 
Peewee erened. Denison, the county seat, had grown to 
Pee Orr schools? two grade schools, a junior high and 
Peeemer hmien. Tn 1940, Mr. F. Ns. Olry, the County Superin- 
Peete Cools, reported 1,502 pupils in the county's 
Pewee eroole ano  2,7/e5 in the schools at Charter Oak, 
Peteit, Denison, Dow City, Kiron, Manilla, Schleswig, Vail, 
ene Wesetsice. OF these, 1,059 were in high schools. The 
Consoiicated school, popular in many districts of Iowa, was 
mever widely accepted in Crawford County, only Dow City and 
Westside having consolidated high schools. 


Mormons, whe had separated from the group at Kanesville 
Pe ecatlerea tO the various counties surrounding Pottawat- 
Perey CONG y, were the first church group to settle in Craw- 
ford in any numbers. No longer members of the Mormon Church, 
they made no attempt at church organization until a ee 
date when missionaries of the Latter Day Saints (the Reor- 
Powe Onerch or Jesus Christ. of the Latter Day Saints) 
Came io Dowvyilie and Wason's Grove where most of them had 
eettled. 


Tee iver Church in the county was organized in the 
Pome viciiivy ee the first school and the first service was 
held at the cabin of Rufus Richardson at the Mason's Grove 
settlement on October 16, 1856. A Methodist minister, the 
Reverend William Black, preached toa cabin full of men, 
womenzena children and later organized a Methodist class; 
Methodist work in the county was supported by missionary 
money during the early years. : 


CiPeiiweeers, reaching their congregations .on horse- 


Dack,preached to isolsted groups in little schoolhouses, 
empty storerooms, or in séttlers' cabins. One of the best 
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a pele Tiki Je We eaepnag eanadar of ie torn, 
ized a Baptist Church with 16 members at Denison in 
ry, 1657, and served as pastor of the church for seven 


A _ ~years. He had already been preaching for some time at the 







Mason House, the only public building then in town. As 
was ieee Or mort churches in their early years, the conrre- 
gation met in various places, such as the schoolhouse and 
ee coer tioues, Until J069 when the first house of worship 
in Denison and the county was erected. It was no easy mat- 
ber, in Gays when whest and corn and hog crops brought 
Pwercesy Gnourhn tO Duy clothes and necessities, to save out 
enough to build a parsonare or a church. When the Baptist 
Pere Wee Gestroyea by Tire Lv years later, the conprega 

tion held services at the Germania Hall and at the Episconal 
Poured “oul. money could be raised and a new building put ups 


eer tc Pres Settlers at Mason's Grove had veen 
members of the Mormon Church and had followed the varying 
Perevmee, Or chet church until the introduction of polyganys 
mpome had shared in the persecution at Nauvoo, but they could 
not accept polygamy. When Brigham Young sent we Cad) Tron 
Peer ter ail the Taithiul to join him in 1854, Kanesville's 
population of more than seven thousand shrank to scarcely a 
thousand, but the settlers of that faith in Crawford County 
Geo wou *heec the call. There were also many Mormons in 
nearby counties who did not go. 


At Mason's Grove the common problems of the settlers 
ray hem Cioser torether, and many newcomers joined the 
Mormon group that besan to hold services at the Mason 
schoolhouse about 1858. When two Mormon missionaries of the 
Becuer Day Baints Church visited the settlement, a church 
Was Organized in 1865 with 11 members. Meetings were then 
Neild alternately in the three schoolhouses in the vicinity. 
The Lattsr Day Saints Church at Dowville had 48 members by 
Love 6 


on the 2e70's four other denominations organized their 
first churches in the county. The Catholic Church had been 
ministering to its people through missionary priests, who 
head celebrated the Mass in homes of the settlers and at’ the 
courthouse in Denison, for some 15 years before a Catholic - 
Church was organized. The first Catholic Church was founded 
oo VeniaGn, the second at Vall, which had been settled 
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ar: nee of ‘the Evanceli- | 
of these was at Denison. Cre 
n Lons boug ene old Denison school building 
fod it aul e enuren in 1872. The first Episcona- 
i was a Christmas morning prayer service held at 
ee area E ies - gobi Later, Episcopalian 





The Christian Scientists were the last denomination to 


found a church in the county. A few families were reading 


Christian Science about 1892, but there was no organized 
Prove anti 1506. <A building WAS erected eight years later. 


Orurches Spreng up in the new towns as settlers poured 
Davo the county, Germans usually established the Evangeli- 
Cal Lutheran congregations and the Swedish started the Bap- 
Peon Oops. Services were in German and Swedish through 
tine Tirst years of the twentieth century. 


Terenure wae also a social center in the small towns 
Buon tne few rurel districts that had one. Ladies Aid 
Becieties and Willing Worker groups drew the women of the 
town together to work in some common enterprise and have a 
Pow eatic GOO. Frequently the church was the largest build- 
See etien vitae, and meetings of all kinds were held in 
Peeeeiitori me Church suppers, church socials, and church 
eiter~ainmen ts were looked-forward-to events on the social 
Cees fey vied. for popularity with the activities of 
Peete?) lOrearizarions such as lodges, the German Vereine, 
and Brotherhoods. 


puncey morning was started bright and early with get- 
bone everyone resdy for Sunday school and church. In many 
Peotites ) Saturday evening, too, was a preparation time. 
Bioes were Shined, dresses pressed, buttons sewed on boys! 
Cle vaypoenite in trousers mended, and hair put up on rag or 
Peper eo 2nsure ite  curliness the next day. Sometimes “the 
meals for the Sabbath were prepared on Saturday since Sun- 
day was a day of rest. After breakfast on Sunday everyone 
dashed to do the last minute "sprucing up" or "primping." 
Poe eee ourch nad noe bell, father's or mother's eyes watched 
the old Seth Thomas clock carefully. No family wanted to be 
late- In one church in a nearby county, some members in the 
Congregation wanted a bell, but the minister admonished then, 
"Real Christians don't need a bell to call tem to church 
like you have to call pigs to the trough." That settled the 
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‘s Crawford County's modes of travel 
a wheelbarrow! One intrepid frontiersman of 
ph Ahart, loaded a few pieces of his household 
into his wheelbarrow, placed his bouncing baby 
O} ess of the dead, eno then set, out with his wife from 
- Boonesboro, Iowa, to walk to Union Township, a good 80 miles 
Pam toe crow Dlies. 


ie ieC mete ve 8 2£OC0 nose Tor trails to find his way 
PerOss the prairies at all. Trails were unmarked for mile 
after mile, except for an occasional stake or some natural 
weandmeark such as a huge boulder. Most of the roads even in 
eastern Iowa were not much more than alternating humps and 
gquagmires but lack of roads and marked trails did not daunt 
Hee weer lies. settlers. Terrible roads were the every-cay 
hoeG, Dew trails could not be much worse. 


Crewicrs Gounty, however, had a much briefer pioneer 
iwaver peri0Od than its neighbors to the north and south. A 
Pie ee reed, such as it Was, passed through Denison from 
Pavenpor: vo Council Bluffs. "Bhd g was the trail of the 
Per weitere ws 1c 18 said, that many of the gold seekers, at- 
Peteeetely tne Tich Soll of the prairies, stopped in lowa to 
MemeeteGaqc ena leit the gold digging to others. During the 
Wee eee sore) tie COunLy wad Organized, the majority of set- 
there came tO the county in prairie schooners, drawn by the 
oxen that later dragged -the breaking plows through the tough 
Prairie 20d. A lew of them arrived in horse- drawn wagons, 
Pum oxen seemed better able to flounder through slough and 
Peeemirs | on june trail. The necessity for this end OF 
Peeve to10 nop lect long, however. Only a little more than 
poeeece Biber the county was organized the first railroad 
Pe womeo Veneson. and during the next quarter of a century 
three Other railroads built lines that criss-crossed the 
G@emty, £iving even the smallest village service. 


ptage travel in Iowa was in its heyday during the 1850's, 
Cette County still lay on the edge of civiligation. The 
most used route to Council Bluffs passed through Denison and 
Pemerc, )UG Cre of the earliest references to stagecoach 
service, in 1866, stated that there was tri-weekly service 
between Fort Dodge and Council Bluffs. Looking back in 1941 
from the comfort of automobiles speeding over cement roads, 
eu le easy )t0 romanticize about stagecoach travel, but a 
journey by stage wes no pleasant experience. The jolting 
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oh ‘2 can be traced through a 
ion growth, from prairie schooner to | 
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along re rory thie wheels OUm Or une Sloughs on roads where 
the horses could not budge the coach and the passengers had 
tO climl out and wade. Sometimes the baggage had to be 
ut Pecumped into the mud and Water, and if that did not limber up 
hd eee ocCeC everyono hea TO push and tug to help the horses 
Le eee ou or the mucholeé. sometimes passengers had to 
Were ene tue tneir barpeage for riiles through the gumbo be~ 
pero oee ooeeo Teacricd & portion of the road where it seemed 
Bore tO reload and start again. 


Peecourec, (Many tips were mede with no trouble at all 
Meow oweine Vune 1650%s criticism of stagecoaching was in- 
Meena yenemenL. “lhe most comfortable trip meant a 
golting that almost shook the bones apart, and there was 
PeWeve ee chance that a bolt would jar loose, a coupling 
Pee peor ei) a2letree crack, and upset the coach. Occasion- 
pasy es Griver nop too familiar Wl the route would strike a 
feos Stump, hit a wobbly bridge twee wrone place, or miss 


a treacherous ford and treat his passengers to a "turn over", 


Pee ety Them une coach had to be righted, the pas- 
eonugers consoled, and the trip resumed. 


foe eer, Voliatt stare “drivers battled drifts and 
Snow, DuL Usually 10 was a short and hopeless struggle. On 
Pome Or the Lowa routes stage sleds were used. <A ‘stagecoach 
foe Ii wanLer ‘required quanti ities of clothing, and even 
then the cold was intense. Foot warmers could seldom be 
Mea sPeoauee Ol The Ganger of setting the stage on fire. 


Porpecneers could never be sure.of schedules. The stage 
Pipe to Bn Hour or a day late. Regular service was awarded 
SMyoeo coOMnurities where the business warranted it. Des 
Moines was still hoping for regular twice-a-week two-horse 
Pacheeervyice irom Lowa City in January of 1852, and Council 
Bluffs at that time had only a once-a-week stage connection 
Ware CONtrat and northern Towa. The trip from Crawford 
County to Council Bluffs took three days. The speed of the 
cOaches, sometimes slackened by the bad roads, ran from five 
tO Gight miles an hour if the coach could be kept moving. 
oc 28 Little “wonder thet the early settlers. preferred to 
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late as 1870 in northwestern Iowa, stage fees on the, 
ell and Cheney coaches was still referred toas "ten) 
“shen a mile and a fence rail." The fence rail was carried. 

















ry Pordkens s “The war 
rail ding and freed stagecoaching from coue- 
with Patheoads for almost another decade.» In Craw- 
da County, the railroad helped stagecoaching for a timo, 
the end of the rail line in 1866 was at Denison and peo- 
> Cameirom all nearby points to reach the railroad. 
There was heavy travel between Denison and Council Bluffs, 
and between Denison and Sioux City. 








f Ms At the height of the stagecoach days in Crawford County, 
Bheistege office was the congregating place for news-hungry 
Sseuilieérs. Not only did the coach bring the weekly bundle of 
Hevepapers;, but the driver himself was an encyclopedia of 
unpublished news. The county was still composed mostly of 
S@eevers C1 farmhouses with only a few villages and, -until 
PeCu,eenomunree towne of Dow City, Deloit, and Denison. The 
fermers, who had already started to feed hogs for market, 
Killed, dressed, and hauled their own wagon loads of pork to 
Pete blurs. Bs Ys Wicks, an early settler returned to 
oe ror Ounny seroma trip to Tliinois: in one of the first 
Dbugsies used at Mason's Grove. 


Teenie omni lol ther Northwestern Railroad .to Crawford 
Poenuy Ini1666 stimulated: its srowth. Through the influence 
of numerous land 2eStiia, vnely county) became: a mecca for 
groups of Swedish and German immigrants who wanted farm 
lands. The Iowa Railroad Land Company, organized to handle 
Pre eneeierGr erat lirosd lands, promoted the sale of farms 
tirough its agent, Colonel William F. Familton. Swedish 
families came in successive waves from Minnesota to congre- 
gate in Otter Creek and Stockholm townships until the region 
was almost entirely Swedish. While the Swedish farmers were 
Pevsine a Toothold, a few Irish settlers were buying land 
heer Vail, a new town, and still other newcomers were moving 
into Union Township. 


Peilowing on the heels: of the Swedish and Irish immi- 
grants were the Germans, many of whom came from Scott and 
Ciingon counties although they .had only recently arrived 
there from Germany. The German farmers began to come in 
18/2 end 1875, traveling to Denison on the railroad. 


The years immediately following the coming of the first 
Germans were lean ones for the farmers. Crops were poor and 
prices for farm products low. Severe blizzards threatened 
the settlers'safety. in winter, and in the summer of 1874 
hail storms destroyed crops... In one vicinity during one of 
these storms the hail penetrated the siding of a house and 
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ont ee to. pour into the county, however, | 

read into Charter Oak and Stockholm town- 
Li the total land sale was 10,508 acres, and by 
mae ot ee year 58,085 acres were under cultivation. 
is rs were spreading out an) the vicinity of Westside, too, 
eagerly buying prairie land that was selling at four to six 
dollars an acre. 






ar The German farmers, thrifty and good managers, had 

iv. ven res 8 Compact proup in the county. They organized 
their own societies, continued to speak their own language, 
Pie eacevlicned their own lodges. In later years, when 
William Familton spoke of their well-built homes and abun- 
dant crops he said, "I sold prairie lands to those Germans 
at from $5 to $7.50 an acre. I used to drive back home al- 
most ashamed of myself for having played ‘them for suckers. 
pogeeaiey are Pach, and 1 --. well tf wish I could buy that 
land back at $7.50 an acre." 


shortly after railroad trains began running to Denison 
Pimps ires |ereaeshopper plague came.. It is said that the 
er e-rioppers, were so thick..on the railroad grade near the 
Mawl titans tearm that freight trains were stalled, unable to 
run on the siippery tracks. Farmers nearby assisted the 
bream Crews in cleaning the rails so that the driving wheels 
Pout have, traction. In some places the grasshoppers were 
hauled away in wagon loads. It is. said that they gathered 
Ti Wiesel oad prace because they liked to sit on the 
tracks. and sun themselves. 


theeperiod from 1866.t0 1900 was one of steady growth. 
in, L661 a second railroad, the Milwaukee, reached the county. 
Colonel Familton said when it came through that only one- 
pore OI Line county was cultivated and land was selling for 
$10 an acre. Had it not been for Morris McHenry, however, 
the route would doubtless have passed through Shelby County, 
a2 yaeeb sor so tO the. souths, The officials of the Milwau- 
kee road had already surveyed several lines for the proposed 
pioux City road when John F. Stevens, for a time chief engi- 
neer for the Panama Canal, was sent with a crop of engineers 
to run the permanent line to Defiance, Shelby County, the 
planned junction point. Accidentally he and Morris McHenry 
met during the winter of 1880 as Stevens was surveying in 
the Vicinity of Paradise Creek. They fell to talking about 
the line through Defiance, and McHenry suggested a routing 
that would hit the main line some ten miles east of Defiance 
and make a shorter route to Chicago. Stevens was pleased 
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bab other rar imoadane 
ye ( at Western, Dual ~ Linea! 
; rai Chicago to Omaha and Chi- | 
loux City routes. In 1899 from 20 to 30 trains a 
shrough Denison : 


| In sy une 1899, a collision occurred on the Illinois 
sativa two miles north of Deloit when a gravel train ran 


‘into Set resens Aeacged, with 1960 men returning from works. 


iwenty-four were injured. The Illinois Central was then ex- 
Peete ee ee aane Grom Fort Dodge ‘to ‘Council Bluffs diago- 
nally through Crawford County. The coming of this road in- 
creased settlement all along its line. 


Pie welO, uae Main line of the Chicago Great Western cut 


Meeeeea Une. SOUTheastern corer or the county, giving the 


Goumty the service of four railroads and their branch lines 
Beiter tne oe community in’ the county more than six miles 
Deeg roan. «6Thres railroads passed through (Arion, 
turning the village into a network of tracks. 


Pie Vase Dre rie WLLhouUtL Pivers needed the railroads to 
Drovede “access to ‘markets, and this period of railroad 


See weoo nciged with the era of rapid settlement. In April, 
Diocco, the county had nearly 47 miles of railroad and by 1900 


eee eboo Mites. This ease of transporting crops greatly 
histo od the Value of the county's fertile -land, for one 
Oi Vane ereatest problerns, hauling to market, was solved. 


Peete i tee, county, however, had not ‘been. improved 
Tce Upeh,o 1vOGes With the stagecoach no longer the neces- 
Ser, mece Of travel, people had not given much thought to 
P9eGe, Ihe’ farmer accepted bad roads as part of his iot, 
and planned his trips and his hauls to town when there was a 
"spell of dry weather." In June, 1904, when the first auto- 
mobile tourist came through Denison, then onthe Trans- 
continental Route, a crowd gathered on Main Street and sur- 
Peunged- ine } chauricur: who oblingingly demonstrated the 
Moore's Four Cylinder he was driving from Omaha to Chicafo. 
The Denison Bulletin ronarked, These autos are very common 
Mr Gricage. and all the larce CltLlés, and are coming to be 
Veriotes oF much use as well as pleasure. Some Denison 
people wre figuring on buying such machines, and it is like-~ 
ly that in a very short time they will bo common. here." 


In the fall of 1904, E. C. Chamberlin of Denison pur- 
chased and drove the first automobile in the county. Auto- 
mobiles became quite common among the townspeople of - the 
County before £920, but they were most unpopular with the 
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the 
greere ene ‘abject of 
aying is caine best to organize and 
trade ae Bhs roses who owns an automobile, nor 
. anybody who drives one, or hires a man who uses ‘one, 
Pachse not to vote for any man for judge or legislator 
0} who would not agree to use’ his influence to abolish the ma- 
chines from the highway." 






Peeerienets with irightened horses and overturned buge- 
@ie— were told and retold. It was pointed out that wives 
Peer tore Could no longer fo to town for repairs if a 
pacce Of farm machinery broke down in the busy season. One 
or the men had to stop work and go himself since it was not 
Peve fOr Women or children to try to handle horses along the 
highways with automobiles abroad... The few automobile owners 
Prceens defended themselves by reviewing Iowa's automobile 
Peavewe wen taey Said would insure safety, if they were en- 
rorced:. i. ©.. Chamberlin pointed out thet Local restriction 
would not solve the Provsem Since he had counted li tourists 
mavens throug Denison on one day, and five on another. 
une chairman appointed a committee to draft a drastic reso- 
lution, but this was toned down until it finally read "We, 
hie “Uncersigned, request that owners of autos keep them off 
Phe public highways as they are a detriment to both town and 
Country anc constantly endengering the lives of the public. 
P2"eees tiet the wishes of the many should be respected by 
the few." 


Bere Head Geen a number of automobile road races in the 
United States since the first one, in 1895, promoted by the 
Cnitaco Times Herald and won by Charles E. Duryea. But. the 
first tO go through Denison was the New York to Paris race, 
Whieh left New York and drove to Paris via Alaska and Si- 
Peria, reaching Denison in early March, 1908. The rosds 
were in the worst possible condition, but the townspeople 
turned out to greet the American car, the first to arrive. 
They cordially welcomed the French and Italian drivers, who 
were forced to remain in town for several days. The Italian 
Orever tried to drive his car over’ the railroad tics of the 
Wet wee aohoral to “Council Bluffs in an attempt to find a 
passadle route, but he failed. The German population of the 
county celebrated with a banquet at the Nielson Hotel on the 
Saye net the driver of Protos, the German car, arrived at 
Denison. 


In 1909 the famous Glidden trophy tour passed through 
Denison. This race was run for the fastest record ona 
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n good many other autono- 
yhine: “of the companies represented, press cars, 
ee trucks es The string’ of cars’ “passed through 
every few minutes that day without stopping, wniess 
ees engine needed water or a set of tires had to be cooled. 


There had been several weeks of rain in the neighbor- 
hood, fortunstely followed by some days of dry weather just 
before the tour renched western Iowa. The people of the 
Beemcye eects veo by the Illinois Céntral, raised a consider- 
B0l6 fund Tor témporary improvement of the roads. ‘Trenches 
were dug and the roads were drained cnd dragged just before 
the automobiles arrived and some portions of the road were 
planked. This helped the drivers maintain and sometimes ex- 
ceed the scheduled speed of 20 miles an hour. The cars fre- 
quently had to be driven at the breakneck speed of 40 miles 
Vo Keep up the . average. Fractious teams sometimes got in 
Pee way, and frequently birds and small animals were struck 
and killed by the cars. 


PU Lote were Smeal From one i section or the country to 


Pootiers AL* Py boylan of Dénison was pilot for the official 
HoLot car from Por ar aon: OO Gouricl i Blurisa, but he drove his 
; Own machine, on E. M. F,. roadster, snd arrived in Council 


Bluffs 15 minutes ahead of the pilot. This was the Everett, 
Metzger and Flanders motor car, popularly described as "Easy 
Mended ond Fixed." 


It is said that his car and that of Dai Lewis were "two 
Spirals of dust", from Missouri Valley to Council Bluffs, as 
hiey etrenked cown the Missouri bottom land. The time from 
Peneen vO Council] Bluiis was three hours and eight minutes, 
ieee ony 1rOm tie cays of the prairie schooner in the 
LBGO's. 


Miring the summer of the Glidden tour the commercial 
auc ee, Denison sponsored an Auto Day that did much to break 
COotmeoae former's prejudice apninst automobiles. Farmers 
ona their families were invited to Denison to enjoy an auto- 
Derptae P1ce == 4 brief trip around the city and out into the 
GOmirys Weany families accepted the invitation, and not 
long afterward farmers in the. vicinity began to buy cars. 


The eB6everal tours called the condition of the roads to 
the attention of others than automobile owners. The Denison 
Commercial Club started its activities soon after the Glid- 
den tourists had passed through the town, by recommending 
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archer aki a year, or one dollar, 
is More than a decade passed before 
to replace ihe earth roads with ide abies but. in 






Soon after cement roads became common in Iowa, trucks 
- a began to compete with the railroads in hauling crops to mar- 
pat ' ket. By 1933 railroad shipping had felt this drain to such 
an extent that even the one depot maintained at Arion by the 
three railroads passing through the town was abandoned. At 
Ore icine the  Wilwaukee, Northwestern, and Illinois Central 
railroads each had its own stockyards, freight and passenger 
eepot. But trucking, by 1940, handled almost all the short- 
Peewee vuei ness While the chief function of the railroads, 
POtn “ireight and passenger, was long distance. In 1941, 
Northwestern streamliners streaked through Crawford County 
without a stop, and the fast trains of the Milwaukee road 
SGOppea only &t Manilla. Crawford County farmers who had 
Pageriy welcomed the railroad forgot it as soon as cenent 
roads made farm-to-market trucking more convenient. 


Nowe yena then, bored with the smooth roads, an occa- 
sional automobile driver would adventure away from the State 
Prpivaye to tne few Old roads left in the county. Always a 
favorite among these byways was the Old Ridge Road running 
north from Denison to Schleswig. Inthe 1880's the German 
eymierence, choked with the soot and dust of the trains that 
Meageprovcht taem to; Denison, drew their first full breath of 
reer tee eit iet thie (top of the first, hill,of, the Old Ridge 
Trail. 
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é Mero dinky are "railroad 
re either laid out or promoted by the 
3 stern or by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St 
s those two railroads extended their tracks through 
rd County. Some of the settlements never became more . 
han tiny villages with less than a hundred people, but sev- 
re) of them grew until ae. were strong rivals of the coun- 
= seat. 


ay ST ee The Northwestern Railroad fathered the first towns that 
Came into existence after Denison and Deloit; it also es- 
tablished Dow City, although the community by that name had 
Oetetca 2POm the “earliest days of the county's history. 
Westside end Vail, the Tirst towns started in this way, were 
Beet ie tOooy, Oniy “aitew years after the railroad 
meee venaeons’ BOC towns, Ior’a’ time little more than 

Pere poets, Naa Only the’ railroad section foremen for rési- 
dents. When Thomas Ryan took charge of the Vail section, 
there was no house in sight except the one in which he Lived, 
and when James Gillespie .arrived at Westside to: supervis 
bneu section, he and H. ©. Newton, the station agent, were 
the only inhabitants. 


Bignougn’ =the “two towns had a parallel start, Vail 
Berean feed, ano in iv4i°’was still the larger of the two. 
Peer onou teu Ol ah “94eO0° "was 5/6 to Westside'ts S75, It is 
Said that the Iowa Railroad Land Company withheld some of 
the most valuable business sites at Westside from sale, be- 
Peete y Were Gnueoresiteq in promoting Vail, named for one 
of the railroad officials. Westside was so-named because it 

Meee or tie west Of “a long, steep incline in the roadbed of 
Die Paliroad, “In October 1869, the Denison Review = ome ee 
that Westside was then a town, or had "town lots, at least. 
Isaac and Robert Patterson, who bought farms close by, were 
Sew eeees permanent settlers at Westside; Vail had for its 
first permanent resident the energetic Dr. James de Wolf who, 
with Thomas Ryan, laid out and surveyed the town. Wolf im- 
medisteiy erected a story-and-a-half building which he 
equipped as a ‘combination grocery store, doctor's office, 
Pease fea, dcncoy" Por’ many years he remained Vail's leading 
citizen. 


Westside. with no one in particular to.promote its wel- 
Pave, reco. Veo its first influx of Inhabitants when veterans 
Pierne Civil War began to settle there in the 1870's. Rail- 
POea Werk ors "e180 brought their families here during the 
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Lee ile 
wel : Motocksnd th 
) rosidences. The post office, 
GS) supervised by the. station agent 
e German farmers in the surrounding country 
spc! however, and their prosperity was soon reflected 
progress” for the town. 








it-ya ’ Vail had e typical western boom town growth. In 1869, 


Poevee 28. much more than a -signvoard and a house occupied 
by a railroad employee. But an influx of newcomers brought 
Preuss 2 UII Ture store, several hardware stores, ao har- 
Meee sn0Op,sand,a school, by 1875. .In November of that year 
the Denison Bulletin reminded other communities in the coun- 
Ptacuet Vail, "“Thouch young, is taking rapid strides toward 
Claiming the title of a city. New buildings were, going up 
almost every week. The ace Vear.e “Snoesnop, a drug, .store, 


meeeeiOOn, and a Carpenter shop were added to the list of 


businesses, and the Presbyterians and Methodists organized 
churches. 


While the inhabitants of Denison were still arguing the 
WeeaOmeOl incorporating their town, Vail citizens promptly 
Merwe tor neOrporalion. Om October 6, 1875, the. Denison 
Review congratulated the town: "Vail, the first incorporated 
Peete en or GouNLy, 12 putting on city airs, All its 
Duriness men are wide-awake and full-of vim. Its steam mill, 
erected by John Short is almost completed. A brewery will 
shortly be in operation." 


With the settlement of Germans at Westside, the town 
began to move ahead. H, ©. Laub of Denison established a 
Pecre, end a hotel was DUI1t» Vail, just six miles. away, 
ene weer vot in Sports) .ee well as. in, Dusiness, for it 
was not long until the baseball teams of the two towns were 
playing hotly contested annual games. In 1874 the. newspaper 
records that the Westside "Free and Easies" defeated Vail 
45 to 44. Later, as new towns came into existence, baseball 
foe eewereses muon & -part oF their lives as their, Main 
bureota.. in 16875, Westside had a population close to three 
hundred and a G. A. R. post of 30 members. 


Business was thriving in the town in 1875 and 1876. 
The steam mill, which sround 85,000 bushels of wheat and 
40,000 bushels of other grain, was running constantly. 
cake .and Gary -- grain, livestock, and coal dealers -- did 
a $75,000 business and gave steady employment to 15 men. A 
farm implement concern was active and in 1876 the owner con- 
ducted a trial of sulky plows on the J. J. Woolhiser farm so 
that farmers could sce them in action. German immigrants 
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iL ng German 

LL } “gettled tng dermant zee Parana many os ne 

bial: (5a come to invest in the good cheap land at the 

f Father Scanlon of Dewitt, Iowa. A cyclone de- 

Foye the "firsy Oatholic Church in 1899, but it was re- 
ed by St. Ann's, the largest church in the county. Dur- 





ing this period the Vail Observer (the oldest per era DOr in 
the county outside of Denison) was founded by G. A. W. 


Davidson. 


VWalie OUSiNness men gained a reputation for top-notch 
Bowie lOyalty since they were willing, as Frederick Meyers ex+ 
pressed it, in his History of Crawford County, to "expend 
lung power or their last dollar for their beloved town." 
both Vail and Westside were pictured as flourishing towns in 


fhe North and West JIllustrated, a Northwestern Railroad 


Guide published in the eientics y (PoLh Toms were piven 
padded populations, but the school, two preinveléevators, ' the 
Pe ine mits, ano a oOsroom hotel were mentioned as fea- 
tures of Wes tside. Little was said about Vail, but the de- 
Beripeion of its location was true, “elevated rolling 
Pre.f46 woere the blue-stem eprass grows from four to six 
feet high." 


Wester Ge wand) Vali “were both lively towns when the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul was surveyed through the 
Peet our Ge Tere lvnities in the southeastern section of 
Phe county, then only lightly populated. Rivalry between 
Wee Src Weetsicde continued while the new towns established 
Peo une Hi lweikee were ¢etting off to flourishing starts, 
Voc 12m G0ne instances lasted only a few years. Improve-+ 
Meiweuim One GOWN was soon foliowed by similar improvement in 
tie OUners. 


Tew rena ly Tiveals continued leo-grow slowly; exciting 
events were” few and far between. In 1891 a cyclone anda 
DelLlecorm Struck just north of Vail, inflicting a good deal 
Or damage. It was soon reported in town that hail as big as 
a Mente head’ hed plerced ineh-thick boards, and that heavy 
Streek tires were stripped’ smoothly from waron wheels and 
tWieGed i750 Todd shapes. The eyclone, only a few rods wide 
in area, destroyed the Patrick Mulheron homé near Vail and 
injured Mrs. Mulheron severely. Crops were ruined and con- 
Preeoralie property was destroyed in its path. In December 
Of 1897 a freak accident wrecked the Northwestern Overland 
Peover NOs loam Vails A mail sack, swung from the Flyer, hit 
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acks, although Westside did Lose 
division | headquarters was trans 
as poyenaeal extensive waterworks, good schools, ana 
Ss had been built. The brewery at Vail was one of the 
ee; ishing businesses and Westside boasted an automobile 
«dealer. A great pride of Westside was its band, one of the 
= Oléest uniformed bands in the county. One of the sports en- 
joyed by the townspeople in 1916 was the annual marksman's 
COntest sponsored by the Hays Township Scheutzverein each 
years in that year the contest was held at the Henry Lamp 
home and John Oeser was the winner. 











WeeeeiGe hr ciG HOLL approve of ‘national prohibition in 

Seeow sin ice July 4° issue, the’ Westside Journal said of 

those who had secured the passage of the bill, “They are 

Peele ue eae Cirty bunch of leeches . and our wise bunch of 

lawmakers in Washington are ust boneheaded enuf to be roped 
-in by this miserable bunch." 


Tater thet yeer the signing of the World War Armistice 
Mee Celeorateg in srand style at Westside. Church bells 
rang and steam whistles blew from early morning until late 
Prenton. “Ab two in’ the afternoon the townspeople, headed 
by the high school band, staged an impromptu parade through 
Peeve thoy tie band “hurried in school busses to Vail 
where the two towns celebrated together for several hours 
In the evening, 200 torches (left over from old noiperesy 
campaigning days) were unearthed and a parade was staged. 
Everyone -- townspeople and throngs of their rural neighbors 
=- joyously tramped through the streets and pranced around a 
Pees Dorit ire Untill the dance at the Opera House began. The 
"‘Streects were lined with hastily decorated cars, about fifty 
of them having followed the band over from Westside. 


Ar Weetcide, in L926, Crawicord County's. biggest annual 
Steno, toe Norse show, was held’ for the first time. It 
started in that year as a draft colt end baby beef exhibi+ 
G20n.e Frank Hoffman, founder of the show, exhibited a sad- 
die horse -- the only one there. But in 1941 not a single 
draft colt was shown and baby beef entries were of secondary 
interest... Saddle horses -- "Society nags", jumpers, and 
aes es neg eil Lhe invervening years all but obscured the 
exhibition's original purpose. Iowa's assistant secretary of 
agriculture Harry Linn said of the 1941 show: "There isn't 
another show like it in the United States." It included en- 
tries from Des Moines, Sioux City, Marshalltown, Boone, 
Westside, Sac City,and other Iowa towns, as well as Omaha, 
Lincoln, and Bennington, Nebraska. 
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867 8. E. Dow was made postmaster of Crawford, the 

established on his homestead. By this time he 
ee Se COualy 7acee and managed the affairs of the 
“county well, but his chief interest remained the community 
Pay which he lived. 


When the Northwestern Railroad was extended through 
Dow's homestead en route to Council Bluffs, a station was 
erected and called Crawford to conform with the post office. 
Peeee Dew anc the Blair Town Lot and Land Company laid out 
oes conn OF VGrewiord around this station in October 1869. 
The railroad station drew other enterprises and Crawford was 
S00n & lively village with a Baptist church, a school, and 
Peete) (eteres, George hac, one of the ‘first teachers in 
Pie ee nO0 lL, arrived with his bride on the construction train, 
ee oo rel nto Orawirord. He farmed in addition to 
Peacoat (ne Viatlese school. In i871, a few years after his 
arrival, railroad business averaged around $355 a month. 


Mie Towne peopie, in appreciation of Mr. and Mrs. Dow's 
interest in the town, renamed it Dowville in April of 1872 
and had the post office and station name changed’to corres- 
eee oy bn ls Time a2 Latter Day Saints Church had been or 
Banized with 46 members. George Montagne was the presiding 
GLOON . 


Poy te wit “oniy “seven houses, was making lively 
Coeteee Uur ine ate Gnhird year, 1875. There was another 
ore eee very) Bteble, &@ Crug store, 2 cheese factory, a 
Pee POCK and 2umoer’ “business, a’ Presbyterian and a 
Meunocole: church. Bécause one farmer nearby hada thousand 
sheep there was talk of building a combination grist and 
VO eremill. “nat year tne town held a big Fourth of July 
Peteore 1.01 near the cheese: factory, Ice cream, lemonade, 
Srearory, ono two dances provided: entertainment to. suit the 
Vecteee on Ure -orowd.s The’ next year a grain elevator,mil- 
Sir snowed 8a herness Ssnop “added to the impressiveness 
Ore erno yiiece's main street, “There was one hotel, the 
Boyer Valley House. 


ae be eee COW rad «6(erown: enough by’! 18765 to attract 
Mew on in the Council Bluffs Nonpareil. That paper listed 
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Dowville was interested in cultural _ 
y ing was lyceum night in the village 
; lding of the schoolhouse provided a place 
(Oo meet. “Interest wes so jlively that only unusually bad 

ther kept the building from being filled. In 1876 the 
mspeople contributed 050 toward books for a public li- 





ee brary and in 1879 the town was renamed Dow City. It had 
grown so that the postmaster, a Mr- Lewis, was crowded in 
his one-room post office, and anew building had to be 


erecteaq. This was of two stories, the top floor for a town 
hall. 


Deinee Were well With the.villarpe until the 1880's. At 
that time the Milwaukee Railroad missed Dow City by two 


miteecs, Buc Arion was.established at the junction where the 


Milwaukee crossed the Northwestern. It was a blow to the 
ormer Village Dut the businesses were too well established 
to Veymoved Podijy to the new town site. The growth of Dow 
City was stunted when railroad publicity boomed Arion, but 
Praom in’ turn had a4 setback when Manilla was established 
Sit 7oe) sew years, laters The firm of Dow and Graves suffered 
Great Tinancial loss that crippled Dow City, for their af- 
fairs and the welfare of the town were closely interwoven. 
ieee Of Les seupack, fs EH. Nichols founded the Dow City 
Clipper, a weekly newspaper, in 1888. Three years later he 
sold out to A. H. Rudd who changed the name to the Enter- 


prise. 


Teroupmous thevnext decade fire struck at the town 


often. In 1891, the Dow Flouring Mill burned, and in 1895 


One fire destroyed the furniture and hardware stores and a 
Peo. One the hotel. tn 1889 a fire which consumed the 
Peeees jail burned an unidentified stranger who had been 
POulattec. there for drunkenness. 


Twice during the early 1vOO's, fire destroyed buildings 
anevow City but the greatest disaster came when H>» S.« 
Green's Sxchange Bank failed in 1904, taking many in the 
town and the surrounding community down with it. The loss 
in savings alone was estimated at $60,000. The townspeople 
refused to quit, however.e Another bank, a branch of the one 
in Denison, was established, and the people voted for in- 
Stallation of an excellent waterworks and fire-fighting 
equipment. In spite of its troubles, the village gained in 
population and had 541 inhavitants in 1905. 
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C aspen ane toto he 
e the county as a whole ost 


ost of tne World War veterans in the village were 

“gs of the Rainbow Division and saw action in France. 
their return to Dow City, the Dow City Post No. 444 of 

the American Legion was formed. 





Westeice and Vail, prosperous as they were, were out- 
distanced in population by the towns that’ sprang up during 
the 1880's, When the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road was surveyed through southeastern Crawford County there 
were Tew settlers in that part of the county except at Dow- 
Mo ttes “Railroad officials started a’ ntmber of stations 
P2ene toe Lane and platted towns for them but these were all 

See tolerances Dy Manilla, founded as.the head of the Sioux 
aod OLV1 sion. 


PeroryeeeDinvealt, and Arion, all created about 1881, 
remained tiny villages. Aspinwall, in the far southeastern 
oer? wee & Tlourishing trading point for a few years 
P2uGe GOO got ofr to a promising start. Numerous businesses 
Mere, Opened there and even Denison recognized the commercial 
importance of this new town by establishing the Astor Short- 
cut, a road from Denison to Astor. The Milwaukee had first 
planned its route through Denison, but the town leaders, not 
@eecing the vaiue of another frailroad there, refused to give 

“a right-of-way. The Milwaukee officials then swerved their 
road across the Northwestern and established Arion at the 
intersection. 


Arion flourished for a few years, enough at least to 
retard the growth of Dow City, only two miles distant. When 
Mere oo Central went through’ .Arion in 1899, the ‘town 
again achieved importance this time as the junction point of 
three railroads. A newspaper was hopefully begun but its 
Pegpeeoss Shorts. With the arrival, of the third railroad 
Arion became a convenient way-station for vagabonds and 
criminals and the local officials were not able to handle 
Poem 4 deputy sheriff from Denison lived at Arion from 
1902 until 1908 and preserved peace. Arion citizens them- 
selves then gained control of the rough element and the dep- 
uty was withdrawn. 


Arion "ceserves special mention for reviving the county 
Deere Wich Denison promoters had given up in 1899. In 
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ye 
Pelgowie ir. 1909, burning 
| several other businesses. 
Pee established. The three churches 
a own during tts initial boom struggled along 
ee il 1909, when the members decided that one 
on hurch would best serve the village. The Methodist, 
WP tetea th and Christian congregations then united and affil- 
dated themselves with the Congregational denomination. A 
Union Sunday School was started, and the new Union Church 
flourished. 













A year later the new county farm home was established 
two miles east of Arion and the county's poor were moved 
Rito its more comfortable quarters. About this time Arion 
formed an independent school district and erected a school. 
The town remained a neat, pleasant village clustered around 
a network of tracks. The 1940 population was 271. By 1941, 
the railroads had abandoned their three separate stations 
for one common depot. 


In 1882 the Illinois Central and Northwestern railroads 
Were e en encen through “Deloit but their coming failed to 
transform the village into a bustling town and, in the words 
of FP. W. Meyers, editor of the Denison Review, did not rob it 
of "its dear quaintness... its characteristic charm." The 
business men did move the business district from Main Street 
tO Wolf Street at the foot of the hill where the Central and 
Per tnwes tern stations were built, but the mother town of the 
County Seemed content with its old fashioned ways and did 
Peo eurave §CO modernize itself. A newspaper, the Deloit 
Hewes, Was aLtempted in 1900, but its publication period was 
orief.. 


In 1911 Meyers wrote, "Deloit is a beautiful, restful 
Pevoie place. Tt has no very rich and no very poor... One 
ieeo pe Careiul ins Deloit how be speaks of any man, for i+ 
is almost sure that he is at least talking of a cousin." 


In 1913 a savings bank was organized that served the 
community until, 1934.4 In 1925 a few brick buildings were 
erected in the business district, but most of the homes were 
Srallg varying in style from those of 60 years ago to a few 
modern bungalows. 


hn tre Littie village owas still’ holding its own 
against some of its newer rivals and was one of the communi- 
ties that showed a slight gain in population in 1940, when 
its inhabitants numbered e281. 
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and an eating house. oe oe. 
the Sioux Gity division of Se 
‘Ab once drew railroad employees as the 
population. It developed rapidly and soon had 
-puilt business block. In five years, the townspeople 
red a municipally owned waterworks, and in seven years 
they felt prosperous enough to erect a city hall. 











At the beginning of the twentieth century there were 
more than a hundred railroad employees living at Manilla, 
Pence y) One vor the ilerger towns in the county, and the 
Manilla Times was a year old. When the Milwaukee was ex~ 
tended to the Pacific Coast and plans were made to douvle- 
track it, the citizens were confident the town was headdd 
fovera a Population .of from three to five thousand.. Al- 
PooGpn Unerr hopes were never quite fulfilled, Manilla was 
prosperous. The numerous sidetracks, warehouses, and other 
activities connected with the railroad roundhouse gave emn- 
Peoyvment tO Many men and made it possible for the towns- 
Peovle tO build attresctive residences and erect substantial 
churches. 


By vie time Manilla had celebrated its twenty-fifth 
ee aye 2 te, fu mec 6hbecome 6a good trading point as 
well as a railroad center.- The cement street crossings, the 
Pee Tiluminated streets, and the miles of brick and cement 
Walks now gave outward evidence of the town's prosperity. 
Pave Youre later, the townspeople erected an attractive 
brick post office, and during the next year welcomed the 
newly established telephone exchange and voted to enfran- 
Miges an electric light company. 


im the succeeding decades Manilla easily held its place 
as second in. importance in une county with a population of 
1,040 in 1940. From an early date the town was conspicuous 
for a Brie pubis ano Civic improvenents. In 1915 the commu- 
nity spent $50,000 on a school, and by 1940 the Manilla 
National Bank had a capital and surplus of 837,000 while ite 
feeeuwrces Were GWisted at more than a third of a million 
dollars o 


A neighbor of .Manillats, founded after it had been 


' platted, was Buck Grove, a small incorporated village in the 
center of Washington Townships the village always had a 
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an a Fe es a eer 
: Charter Oak's nearest. 
aa ne were started on an exten- 
2 orthwe s ei parece 1900. Kenwood remained a 
“C 8s hee) even establishing the Kenwood 
banik an 1914 with a capital of $25,000. 
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ee the rat. eoke 
4 a dc) ed ke Way a ~» § 
its line across Charter Oak 
in the western part of the 
-a@ part of Monona County. The 
1 0. M. Cradswell's. farmhouse, consisting of 
smith shop, and several houses, had a post 
4 > Oak) and was served by the mail route be- 
tween Barbas sori ploux City. But 1t was not a platted town. 
Criswell had sold a portion of his farm to the railroad for 
Beno e2te 27 2eey7. (‘The sale of town lots was brisk be-~ 
Meee Theat Sseeclon Of the county needed a good trading cen- 
ter. The old Oak store was moved from the Criswell farm to 
the new townsite and became the first building in the town. 


While Manilla was growing in the southeastern part of 
Phe county, Charter Oak flourished in the northwestern sec- 
Ti0ny Tt was a progressive town, closely connected with the 
Permere “in i%2* Vicinity. “Throughout its history, much of 
the land has been owned. by farmers. After three years, the 
town was incorporated and plans.for a waterworks were under 
wervme ein ouly 1604 the town was cut off from the rest of the 
county for a week by a cyclone and hailstorm which made ee 
TOece (Moeescabiec even for the mail» The resourceful edito 
OF the Charter Oak Times printed that week's issue on nae 
Pare Sever. ore be Plimpton was the first one in the county 
[wees wo tect icidighnts, which he provided for his mill from 
Se Shai. private plant in 1895. 


Per ine ine! ferdy) -1200"s, when: the extension of the 
Northwestern brought the towns of Schleswig and Kiron into 
Sreaeuenesc, farmers néar Charter Oak were moving into the 
Lown and turning over the management of their farms to their 
Ome, most of them, howewer, went out to the farm every day 
Lo nelp the boys out. Their thriftiness, which had made the 
hoe Prosper, was later eGxpressed in. their participation in 
town affairs. They were quick to take advantage of improve- 
fenoe snet increased the (“prosperity of the town. <A tele- 
Dione Wes eSteoilshed ain. March of 1YOO, and an extensive 
waterworks and a gas lighting plant were municipally owned. 


i? Ivil Charter Oak people liked to. boast of their pure 
Weaver Supply and invited visitors to enjoy a drink of their 
water, which was always cool and refreshing no matter how 
iouwmne Cays The secret lay'in the large concrete reservoir 
set in the hill above the town so that the water was never 
above the ground. They were proud too of their walks, homes, 
Pureeus, Schools); and their churches, all of which indicated 
that Charter Oak was an alert, well-kept town. Although the 
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Bree eran, baseball was a say sa 

to 1923 the Charter Oak team was made up 

fessional hometown men, but in 1925 it won 60 per cent 

ois # she games played, defeating some of the finest teams in 

er county. It amassed a profit of $1,000, which was di-. 

vided equally amriong the team members at the end of the sea- 
son. 


Charter Oak continued to be a favored trading point, 
Poe merchants acert to the changing demands of its rural 
Gustomers. Among the businesses in town during the 1920's 
was the Farmers! Store, Inc-, owned by a stock company com- 
Pe co aos ecntirely of farmers. The merchandise offered 
Wouad Have Cone credit to a much larger town. The Farmers! 
State Bank and the Farmers' Grain Company were also strong 
Peetmercese Ail Of the stores were prospering in 1924, the 
year when the Homer Hall Post of the American Legion spon- 
Peren tie first Klondike Day celebrations This affair was 
Seo Ssuccessiul that it was continued as an annual celebration 
On the town's calendar. 


Tivos, |) Homer Hall Post célebrated a Golden Jubilee 
Tee ieteny festivities, including a balloon ascension, base-~ 
Dall Sames at the Soft Ball Park, and all the excitement of 
Oyeer ii vei midway. The streets were thronged with people 
Meee oOyea Lhe cin mace by the merry-go-round, the Ferris 
Mreci, tne laawkers calling their wares,.and the people vis- 
SeameetOPpsethers The prade school students participated in a 
Pecwoareot an the close of the school year, and the schools 
imepneG section took part in the Rural Music Contest. 


Business, toOo, was expanding at this time. A new tele- 
Dione Compeny was organized, and the Charter Oak Hatchery on 
Parone oct ae vecoerd, hatch of (6,606 eggs to supply the 
growing business of poultry-raising. On Wednesdays the far- 
mers who came to town visited the Charter Oak Sales Barn 
Wheweer or nol they wanted. to buy or sell. 


Lownspeople, too, driited around to the sales barn on 
Wednesdays to see who were selling horses or buying culti- 
vators. That was the year the Kluver Bowling Alley, an old 
irene | landmark.in the town, burned. The firemen, fearing 
the fire would spread to nearby buildings and destroy a 
Meee er Of The business section, sent @ hurry call to the 
nearby town of Ricketts. The tio departments, working to- 
Beawer, 800n Had the fire under control. 
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eginning, populated — 
is district and by Ger- 
Savings Bank was organ- 
; only a few years old, In 
ee s' History of Crawford County, 
| was the most pretentious of the smaller towns. 
aa @ars before, its business district had been almost 
i rely wiped out by fire, but the section had been rebuilt 
Beeeeeteonce, The tow, though it listed but 167 inhabitants, 
aa was a wide-awake community. 





















Another German town established on this extension of 
the railroad was Schleswig, named for a province in Germany. 
Schleswig, however, was an outgrowth of the earlier trading 
or Gy ioneneollern, the post office of this German farm- 
iy COMmunity. some people said that the fine German farms 
Peete SoC yion prompted the railroad to build this part of 
Sreveore Usunty. The town was prosperous from the first. 
Feople crowded the cornfield where the town was staked out 
Pere eee, caper to buy lots and able to pay good prices. 
ihe lot on which the Baxter. Reed & Company bank was built 
brought $600. Not long afterward, Jergen Schrolder moved 
Ee PPoee sollice building at Hohenzollern from its old lo- 
Co51.0m GO Senleswic, and in 1890 the town had a popu- 
tation of 26O persons who almost immediately incorporated 
Peer town ero -olected 10s first mayor. Before the year 
ended a Schleswig Opera Company was organized, and an Opera 
House costing $6,000 was erected to provide a public meeting 
place. 


pchleswig became a shipping point at once. Farmers who 
Me hed to haul their stock and grain to Denison or Charter 
Oak found Schleswig a ‘shorter haul. In the early years of 
coe oer Ss History, the surrounding community became a 
Stoek-raising center. During the first six years, the far- 
Mere ehippedc in hundreds of carloads of corn to feed stock. 


schleswig had no pioneer period. The business ‘| build- 
ings and the homes were substantial and comfortable from the 
first. Every home had its smooth lawn and flower beds en- 
eposed in neat hedges, and cement and board walks soon 
Sturecened in every direction. Schools and churches re- 
flected the town's prosperity, and modern improvements were 
taken for granted in every building. By 1909 it was estab« 
Jished as one of the good sized towns in the community, with 
490 inhabitants. It was during this year that Schleswig 
held a gala celebration which has been rather -sadly re- 
membered: it was followed by a typhoid fever epidemic and 
©O who had attended the affair from various parts of the 
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unds, for which the buyer paid 


at 1911. Pople gui was rated one of the richest towns of 
its pize in Iowa. Meyers said, in his History of Crawford 

County: "Schleswig may well boast itself as being the | most 
ani ormly beautiful of any of the new towns of Iowa. The 
town then was almost entirely German, with only one or two 
English-speaking homes in the community. The local tele- 
phone exchange had 550 subscribers and there were two banks, 
Bomovee, 810 a Cicer factory in addition to the usual bus- 
Meee es ne tocal paper, the Schleswig Leader, was well 
teeters om Boe focal furniture store was the largest 
one in either Crawford or Ida counties. The fire department 
Veoiees Menor e, hed a Peservyolr supply of 65,000 gallons of 
Mere oO (epena Of. The town was one of the most orderly in 
Poewetete snc aithnough 17 had four saloons the village jail 
was seldom used. 





Pete awiy FeGeined 1ts German _Gharacteristics for many 
years. Daring toe Worla War many OF its young men saw ser- 
iver to) UDO, Tneir return the Hi Line Post 179 of the 
American Légion was organized. 


Pe Oe Comes tne Custom Tor many in the county to drive up 
to Schleswig tO wateh the activities of the annual “Shipping 
Day." The stock feeders took their herds to Schleswig on 
Peeowcey., Cri ving Uniem 1O the stockyards if their: farms were 
Meer the tow, otherwise hauling them by truck so that they 
G60u,c be Shipped to the International Livestock Show at Chi- 
eee OO es §~oundrecs Of Visitors thronged. the streets 
Poevercon ine loscings of the sleek stock, fattened to prime 
beeves from Texas, Nebraska, and Colorado calves. 


Each year as the watchers saw the cattle loaded ae 
made gets among themselves BentcOo whieh punches would pas 
the "sifting committee” at Chicago and get into the nt: 
LON Ping» 


Piao ties Traine were taken to Carroll, Towa, where 
they were added to other trainloads to make a "beef special." 
Portuv,s ive .Carloads were shippsd from Schleswig -- 16 of 
Aberdeen Anpus.and 52 of Herefords. The abundance of grass 
Smo 1660 that year had put the cattle into prime condition. 
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Riles eg gears and established by the North- 
failroad during the same year, is Kiron, center of 
i lish settlement in the county. The town is the out- 
growth of Old Kiron, a small village clustered around a post 
Office, a store,and a school. Mail was carried to this post 
aero (fom elo in le7s, only a few years after the first 
Swedish farmers settled in this vicinity. In 1899 when the 
Wall Lake and Mondamin branch of the Northwestern was built 
Pero Ghiei eréeay | dispute «with the town authorities 
Peon ee Che Fediroad. Officials, to locate the station of 
Pee eee vers ai esiigway irom the: Old Kiron settlement. <A 
town was platted and a sale of town lots was held in August. 
et Wee 2) Pencrs! ez0dus .from the Old Kiron to the new 
Pee Peavush) Sone OL %ine ) older “settlers remained in Old 
Kiron even after the new town grew. 


Witero ate several sucries as to how Kiron got its name. 
ee es ore a) (eame|\\fTrom) the brook, Kidron, mentioned 
no vane § Bible (but with ‘the "a" dropped for euphony); but 
Peerier Source Says that Kidron is the name of a settlement 
in Manchuria. 


[wo monune Silver the Kiron Sentinel published its first 
issue in March 1900, the town was incorporated. The Council 
tee ers Slected TO carry on the affairs of the village held 
heeiovliren meeting in the waiting room of the Chicago and 
Nortnwestern depots During the next year the town lost the 
Weuriva brothers’ Hotel and the Auchstetter saloon by fire, 
Berein e@levavor, Wowever, hed been built and Peter Nord and 
ie Swanson were buying stock. The loss of the hotél was 
Ci teeh Uy The erection of an Opéra House in 1902, sponsored 
bythe Kiron Hall Association, and the building of the Farn- 
er Lumber and Coal Company in 1903. The townspeople and the 
farmers in the surrounding communities soon found good trad- 
a2 Opportunities at Kiron and the little town grew slowly. 


Pariy s2itherieO0'Ss Kiron, dike ‘other towns in Crawford 
County, increased its population when pioneer farmers re- 
tired and moved in. Among these was John A. Erickson who 
had come to the county during the sixties. Back in the days 
when the prairie grass grew six feet tall, he had been lost 
ee Sveri on this very site. He was hauling logs from the 
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* load in his 
| the. wind was rising. 
. n unmarked prairie. Confi- 
| OU ind a way, he turned them in that 
Pohiea” a” sack around his head to protect himself 
freezing cold, grasped the reins in one hand anda 
! “on the sled in the other and set out walking. The 
“storm increased, but he felt relieved when he crossed a 
a. he had built over a creek that ran through his land. 
ae The oxen, however, instead of going home, followed the path 
+4 Of tne sv0orm/anc*drifted into the cornfield where Kiron was 
| later platted. It was then that Erickson realized he was 
bones He stoppeda the oxen, established his position as best 
he coule, end turned the oxen in the likeliest direction he 
COuld Suess. Fortunately his guess was right. It snowed 
auring the next three days and nights, and the HEricksons 
were snow-bound. Hrickson recalled, too, that the sod house 
he had made in November 1868 burned only a few months later, 
destroying all that he and his wife owned. 





Many of Kiron's population were sturdy pioneers who had 
Meetmerca the hard times. They were deeply interested in 
the littie town's welfare. Among them was Andrew Norelius 
who served old and new Kiron as postmaster for 18 years be- 
foresees Telimquishea the job to another. Norelius also 
Perveg @s sécrétary of the Kiron Farmers Mutual Insurance 
Peseociation tor 25 years, and was one of the best known old 
Peemeer es. These pioneers were joined by a group of younger 
PeGtters WhO were sliso interested in the welfare of the town. 
In 1908 A. HE. Anderson, who was well known to the rural 
housewives north and west of Kiron, abandoned his peddler's 
wagon to establish a general store at Kiron, and his former 
patrons supported him in his venture. About the same time, 
Ce ee oa ings .Oousnht the drug store and soon had become so 
machi & part of the town that he was made postmaster about 
iets 8o thie time the largest building in the town was the 
Swedish Baptist Church around which many of the community 
Po tavieioe Sentereds The towi did not yet have an adequate 
fire Cepartment but the community was considering an elec- 
tele lieht plant. 


Baron Gia mot prow much and life moved along at a lei- 
Sureiy paces The town in 1940 was one of the quistly pros- 
perous smaller towns in the county, with a population of 340, 


Pou Je eewey CO the €@8t, Kiron had:-several neighbors 
Pee Were Orranized at about the same timee Boyer was 
started at the junction point where the Mondamin line of the 
Northwestern joined the Wall Lake division. It was chiefly 
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wes pee iy att oe 
we a post office, and. also 
the cream elton built there. 










nae early 1900's no new villages were established 
een county. Although the county gradually lost in popu- 
Steg the towns managed to rétain their identities. Sev- 
eral of them with populations of less than a_ hundred, may 
Decome ghost towns, but in 1941 they still clung firmly to 
existence. 
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; oe ebony seat in the 
. of the Reverend J. W. 
; cant center where the East and 
of the Boyer River had their junction. The 

onison, a Baptist minister, had been so impressed 
e beauty and the advantages of the geographical loca- 
at the junction of the Boyer and East Boyer rivers, 
= he had purchased 200,000 acres in Harrison and Crawford 
counties for the Providence Western Land Company; an associ- 
Pe.0n Gaat he himself had organized. To secure the county 
Wee eo wise er, Verieon Offered to give to the first per~ 
ManenG county judge, John Bassett, a courthouse, a hotel, a 
store, and several houses if Bassett would name his site the 
seat of government. 













The next year Judge Bassettnamed the newly platted Den- 
eee ey Sseau, end tne erection of the first 
courthouse was begun. At this time the county had a popula- 
Bion Of 2oG, For almost a decade Judge Bassett as was with- 
eee ee solic ton, menaged most of the county business, 
Superintending the fiscal affairs and acting as probate 
Peoee, accounting officer, and general agent. 


POO aiter the proposed town became the county seat in 
oy waccD Walitinger was made postmaster. During the year 
Prancis Reynolds and John Swain arrived at Denison with a 
steam flouring mill which had been hauled by wagons drawn by 
Pe oer Ge cii:ceen yoks of oxen. The mill was put up near 
Peer hOop O1.2 hill on the Boyer, a site which Denison had 
purchased for several hundred dollars. 


Poe ey ee or eo Ge )6Derison, House anda small 
Poere Teo been built cdlagonally across the street from egch 
other. HH. G. Laub was managing the store, which had a stock 
of goous that had been hauled from Des Moines. There were 
Pe ee cew Fiouses, the several families. in the town living 
Pee eyed son houses, Or gn the Burnt Woods district just at 
the tOp of the divide. J.» D. Seagrave and A. F. Bond were 
among the townspeople. 


One Deiny Spring morning while everyone was at break- 

Pee setae Doria lo bull 6 6Sstrolled into Denison. He 

stalked through the town, walking through wire fences and 

freee OlDSTrUCLIOnNsS without seeming to notice them at all. 

Meet one ished into. the street, for most of the people had 
Meyer Soen & Dulialo beforé. They watched excitedly while a 

faareer OF men Peppered his tough hide with rifle shots. The 
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had “evidently come to tho 

Tooas) Horn marks Indicated 

16 yea ara: ales eid was made to preserve 

‘the head. put it. was too large. Almost every fami- 

Sin the county had a buffalo steak and then one of 

_ the men cured the hide and ‘anes almost everyone a halter 
/ strap rom is « : 

Aotoriing hoe ne Oiery Of One of the early ‘settlers it 
Pesmea for240 days out of. 45 that spring, and the Boyer 
Beevers Spreaa Out from Dlurf to bluff. Early one morning 
Swain and Reynolds heard some one shouting for help and, in- 
vestigating, found their mill almost covered with water, and 
Pea je a Galiand’ “stranded. on top of .-it. His wagon had 
washed downstream. 


To Wee Us Spring, too, that en Indian scare made set- 
teers Neer Ida Grove flee to Mason's Grove. When the report 
spread, the neighbors "forted-up" at Purdy's Burnt Woods on 
tae Might of April 25. 


i ome was sthil struggling to get a foothold in 
Pepuember of 1857 when <A. S- Wright and his uncle, Ike 
Goodrich, drove to Denison from Omaha ina lumber wagon. 
Pierro Cays(or viraveling across the country where there 
Goe poe oscs nor bridges, they forded the East Boyer River 
eno areve wp the hill and into town. Wright said there were 
only four buildings in the village -- the old Denison Hotel 
MW Gnesi Of Ate rooms unfinished, a 10 by 16-foot store, a 
Poe eechoolnouse 16 by 16 feet, and the Bisher house that had 
Soe sie oom hatred. The Tirstoschool was held during the 
Wimpersor 1857-58. Judge Ford of Harrison County held the 
Peoeeseo son Ol the district court in this loge schoolhouse. 
Betore ‘the year ended, the Reverend Denison nad orpani ged. 4 
Captyce Cowrch in the village, and was preaching. 


inere was great Dublding activity in 185e. Clay, dis- 
Severed In the Wills north of Denison, was made into brick 
Peels la the “Courthouse, a better, schoolhouse, the First 
Pour Churca, and many residences. At one time during the 
Veer 4/7 Carpenters were kept busy on “the 15 houses that were 
(eer econstructions Lose cabins were put up out on the prai- 
rie, (00, as farmers settled near the town. 


ime Courtnouse was Tinished in 1859, and in the follow- 
ing year Denison decided that the county needed a newspaper. 
Aime press was freighted across the prairie, and the first 
issue of the Boyer Valley Record was circulated among the 
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iy ne J Oa 
son was a hardworking, hopeful 
people. .Supplies were hauled 
Des | r from Council Bluffs. The town was 

e. Dobe, eect teh ba 1861 when it was on the way 
* en Fort Dodge and Council Bluffs, with mail service 
once every three weeks. From 1862 to 1864 mail arrived once 
a week, but there was no other contact with the more settled 
parts Of The Btate unless anew settler arrived between 
mails ani brought the news. 


Purine this period of isolation the courthouse was the 
Pet yecputidine thatecouid be used as a public meeting place. 
Pietwntinishes second: floor was in turn.a..lecture room, 
church auditorium, Sunday school, and banquet room. One of 
the most hotly discussed questions of the time was whether 
OF not the courthouse should be weed: Tor dancing. One year 
the county officials allowed “allemande right and allemande 
left" to hold sway in the second floor Peon but the storm 
OL protests prevented its future usé for such festivities. 


Pere wenoys tie Sarly years there was little to distin- 
Po eo ena eon grom the other villages, except for the fact 
Soe 2a Was ane county seat and nearly everyone visited it 
Poeeeme cme, or Other during the year to attend to their af- 
tee os (he. courthouse. The county officers,.of course 
Se9eoeoe Pon son, and infrequent sessions of the court were 
Pe oe) ere, Dut the townspeople strugsied as hard to get 
ee oeeeid those in the other villaces. The merchants 
2 3em Gevent senool, surveyed land, or farmed a bit, and the 
Pounuy ©l1iacers plowed land and cut timber. Living .in town 
Meena Splitting wood ior home use, or splitting rails for 
Tenees, just as in the country. Both the town and the coun- 
a eA were ecUally interested im the  project..of a county 
Pree grene worked together LO Dring about the first of such 
fepeoe Which wes held in -October in 1860, in front of the 
Pourtnouse.| A large crowd came to iook at the displays of 
Yesetnblics and grein, and to examine the cattle tied to the 
fence around the courthouse square. Horse races were held 
an the’ street. 


AVOUG Ther same; time the ¢irsy county fair. was held at 
Pen eon, the first crime case was tried. When two of H. 0. 
Laub's horses were stolen, Sheriff John Vore and three depu- 
ties pursued and overtook Joel and Sidney Yeoman who had the 
mess. rihe .iwo men,’ fled and hid in the bushes and high 
grass, but Joel was captured, taken before County Judge 
Bassett, and committed to Fort Madison. 8S. J. Comfort, the 
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Council Bluffs. This 
nd some of the farmers a 
‘and setting up poles. The 
ere “inatelled in the office of Morris 
ne county treasurer and, beginning on November 1, 
8 served as the. first telegraph operator. 








By this time the Cedar Rapids and Missouri Railroad 
(later the Northwestern) was slowly approaching Denison. 
mome Of the merchants were érecting a few buildings to pre- 
eee or Gee Pig Tush or business that would soon follow. 
Ween the railroad finally reached the town in the latter 
part of 1865, the townspeople were virtually swallowed by 
the Surging mass of Irish railroad workers, the supervising 
Srpineers, the adventurers, and the new settlers who arrived 
and stayed during the few months when the town was the rail- 
road terminal. Denison then became an important center for 
Rie surrounding counties. Settlers in Ida, Monona, Shelby, 
Bnd Poutawattamie counties drove in to see the railroad and 
feo ioe © 2G. Mail routes to Monona County, to Harlan, and 
to Odebolt were established, and there was tri-weekly stage 
eervige tO Boone and Jefferson. 


The authorities were not able to cope with the harum- 
scarum newcomers who knew that for them Denison was only a 
Perporeary terminal of the railroad. Teamsters who drove 
Peewee vee Oe from the @nd of the Yrailroad to Sioux City 
jOined the motley throng. Although all the land deeds con- 
Petia Olause thet no saloons could bé built on property 
Poepne cwovd, 2 £OOC halt gozen Sprang up and ran with little 
Or no restraint. Brawls were frequent, and the hard working 
PeiJ.rGaq Men Often Lost all or their week's pay in the game 
biing houses on Saturday nights. 


When the railroad builders had arrived within walking 
Oipcence of the town, people strolled out to watch the Irish 
laborers grading the path of the railroad by the slow proc- 
ess of hauling wheelbarrow after wheelbarrow of dirt and 
cumping 1t along the surveyor's line, building roadbéd that 
the first spring flood could seep away. The Irish, imported 
To Go tne work, leic the flimsy’ 566G-pound rails upon ties 
that were none +00 strong. Modern railroad builders dub the 
old tracks "two streaks of rust and a right of way." 


fie Stale /eneines of theveariy railroads could haul 
Only five or six of the little wooden passenger coaches, 
which were heated in winter by tiny wood-burning stoves. An 
engine pulling ten or twelve carloads of cattle was heavily 
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A sie) 

tle. 4s yh the county had been 

rer Ss “Offi ce, which had the only safe 

CON Oe cather 11, 1866, the safe was broken 

ohoned 6 of #91. The robbers were never discovered, 

ii penra tty. the county funds were deposited at Chicago, 
_ ‘Tllinois. 


Une ermy Gi railroad laborers and officials deserted 
Denison as the road progressed to Council Bluffs, and when 
the boom population was gone the town found itself with 
barely more than 3500 inhabitants. 








ime County had not had a2 newspaper of any sort since 
the tragic end of the Boyer Valley Record with the death of 
Peten in 1860, and now two men, M- H. Money and G. W. 
@uepmens, started the Denison Review. Though 25 hanged 
hands several times the Review met better fortune than its 
Peeuecessor Nad and became & prominent part of the life of 
Pee eGOunGy, Util it was BOld to KR. W. McNeal in 1875. The 
fev eew ad 103 first rival when the Bulletin began publica- 
$2 On 2 LO7O 4 


Petron Was Still a Villags, with village interests, 
Se peor the reailiroad that touched the southern edge of the 
town and then looped southward to Council Bluffs made it the 
eeeee T1201 ne Point as well. Toward the closé of 1869, the 
Magnolia Star, in Harrison County, wrote: 

Denison occupies a beautiful tract of upland and is a 
Baeiviieeeno sprigntiy town: has a neat brick courthouse 
which would be an honor to older and more densely populated 
Peutiara, s.wO Ghurches, Methodist and Baptist. The church 
Hutloings are good. 


Twenty-Ttour businesses were listed, including two agri- 
cultural warehouses and two grain warehouses. These busi- 
Meese, ta frame Oulidings for the most part, were scattered 
Blone. Mein Street. The lumberyards and grain warehouses 
Bivecereo around the Northwestern depot. The flouring mill 
and.sawnill were down by the river. The older inhabitants 
Deren GO see |Strangers in town, new German neighbors who 
Were migrating from Scott and Clinton counties to find op- 
portunities in a town just beginning to grow. They also saw 
many Swedish and German farmers, who paused in Denison only 
Bone venoucn tO buy farm land in the northern part of the 
county. 
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$: of Hs” fences. ee ees "Y, 
: they ‘sold 10,000 acres. 


7 During tne 1870's the German influence became predom- 
tment in the village and as the population increased the in- 
terests of the town changed. Civic improvements were urged 
and county fairs were resumed. ‘The Fair Association erected 
Geo cay Fen b tion place, Floral Hall, on the newly pur- 
Chased Fairground at the west edge of town. The land was 
Meeciy fenced and a half-mile race track was built so that 
tne Tair could compete with the nearby Nebraska State Fair 
at Omaha. 





The problem of sidewalks became as much a matter of 
Melee concern 2h IS/7> as cement roads did in the 1920's. 
A sidewalk association was formed to build a walk from Main 
mereo. GOow) broadway to Locust, and then down Locust to the 
depot. The Northwestern Railroad and the Providence Western: 
Tena Company €ach donated a hundred dollars to start the 
Wor. ihe lumber arrived on May 15, and the board sidewalk 
Woe SePpus since there was no established grade, the walks 
aipped up and down and unfamiliar strangers had to watch 
tear = cGeps tO avoLld sudden surprises. The walk on the east 
Bie Of Main otréet was high above the road and had a long 
flight of stairs leading down to Broadway. 


iis Year GOO, grasshoppers devoured the gardens in the 
how as they had the year before. Not even the blade’ of an 
Premed wae tert when their voracious appetites were satisfied 
Baa tmey ilew to greener fields. About this time a Cemetery 
Peeocias.0n Ouch. the cemetery, anda little later there 
Were Complaints that it had not been fenced. Cattle and 
morees Cropped the cemetery grass and trampied the graves, 
sometimes knocking the tombstones over. 


(ne Dusiness and industrial section of the town grew 
Meelthily. in 1674 alone a new warehouse, a grain elevator, 
Pa wiay Sri Une “wwoersiory, Metenry Hall were erected. The 
Pi ot Tlocor of the hall was weed by the bank, and the second 
leer or The social, political, 6nd theatrical gatherings 
OD Ge communitys In addition, a Catholic church and a num- 
Mer OL homes were built. The following year the business 
men orf the town formed the Denison Protective Association to 
provide a nicht watchman for the business section. The men 
subscribed about $500 to pay a monthly salary to a night 
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The cultural life of the town broadened also. lLyceums, 
t which a given subject for debate was presented by a se- 
ected sextet, were still a drawing card, but theatrical 
"+ presentations by home talent groups became more popular, and 
ae the interest in political events grew keener. With the com-~ 
- ing of the music-loving Germans a wide variety of musical 
instruments became available for the home talent programs. 
Poe Nis orien remarks, concerning the year 1875, there were 
"twenty-four organs, seven pianos, and two melodeons, not 
[oe epee Of Mumerous Violins, guitars, banjos, brass horns, 
and cats." 


oo Pepiwemocr, Lovo; ween Grady's Circus came to town, 
several thousand people were on hand to see the parade and 
few eiternoon show. 1t proceeded happily except for the bal- 
Poon Aecension, which high winds prevented. A rain storm 
Pee eliinight stopped the evening performance. About 
PaeGeen Or twenty of the circus men left the show to have a 
"high old time’ in town and went to Ed Trowbridse!'s Billiard 
Hall where they enjoyed billiards and drinking for a while. 


meecording. to uhe Denison Review for September 17, 1875, 
"this soon began to get noisy, and those who did not belong 
Po fe ear Crewe eran to pet back into the corners out of 
their way. It was evident that a big fight was brewing, and 
guite a number left the hall... When it became apparent that 
tne town people were thinning out, the showmen began to mut-~ 
ter angry threats that they would clean out the d---d town." 


Trouble began in thé» bar-room, adjoining: the billiard 
Pegae, This room was long, but scarcely wide enough to let 
two men pass. When William Hubbell came in, the showmen at- 
CempLeg To shove “nim outs The» scuffle took them out into 
the billiard room where Hubbell succeeded in knocking sev- 
ral) Of the, scircus men’ downsbefore one of them struck him 
Om. ,the head swith a billiard cue. Several of them then 
kicked and pounded him until he managed to escape. He was 
taken to the Greenough and Bullock drug store to have his 
head bound. The showren then turned on Isaac Jones and 
Struck fim with a billiard ball. They fought until Jones 
was badly bruised, and several of the circus men were hurt. 
After these men had been taken to Kirk's drug store and had 
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ide. manok into the store and slivered 
hens inside tried to rob the money drawer. 
{1 Bullock succeeded in driving the showmen out 
_ through “the back door, but during the fight an oil lamp was 
knocked over and one side of the store took fire. In spite 
of the fact that the light from the blazing fire made him a 
good target, Greenough seized a broom and beat it out. Two 
of the bullets shot at him barely missed his head. The men 
Meee Fie FoOre Tirec.gbout ten shots in quick succession 
ena wounded three of the showmen. One of them, shot three 
times, was taken to the Burke House, but the other two went 
on with the show. 


Tne Denison HKeview concludes its account with the re- 
mark, "The greatest wonder after the fight was over, was 
that no one but the showmen got shot -- none of the citizens 
Sr reountry men being hurt during the fight with pistols. 
Peeve oeree whole “panes. of glass. were left in front of the 
PeOre ard the heavy glass in both show cases was smashed to 
pieces, while many or the fine glass-covered display cases 
were badly damaged." Such a fray belongs to the pioneer 
days when law enforcement was stinted both by popular senti- 
ment and equipment. The conservative people were none too 
Peete ed, and \meny or the citizens enjoyed a good firht. 
Ol. ecere of the law were few in number. 


Meppler events Of tne year were the formation of the 
Library Association and J. Fred Meyer's purchase of the 
Mewiecr nevicew an 1075. He edited the paper for a good many 
Neete end in 191) wrote a vivid Kistory of the county. Laub 
end Hayne, general merchants, pe moe hnousewlves thei 
first taste of "to your door service" when they bought a de- 
e27ery Wagon and the ladies no longer had to lug their pur- 
chases home. 


Porting tie presidential selection of 1976, the Hayes and 
Wheeler Minutemen staged a torchlight parade with 70 torches 
in the procession, martial music, and flag bearers. Joined 
by a cheering crowd, they marched to Mayor Bond's house and 
congregated on the lawn to hear and applaud the speeches and 
music in the wavering shadows cast by the flaming, smoking 
torches. 


At the close of the seventies the town was booring. 
The Northwestern was still the only railroad in the county, 
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as edert ok ever he va 
This company sola fire, 


ate ae rm protection to the German 
rs of Cra rd and Ida counties. Fifteen years later, 
id dé “members and carried $450, 908 om  Tieks:. in.2910, 


“doasted 1,650 members and carried $6,228,425 in risks. 


The Denison Review published a boom edition at the 
close of 1879 and reported, "Denison is a village of 1,500 
inhabitants; we have no municipal or school debts, and we 
have two schoolhouses with ample facilities for six schools. 
Wenave six churches, all very nearly free from debt; Ger- 
man Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, and Episcopalian." 


Bere ed Gti 2ens, haa more time in the 1880's and 1890!s 
SO Gevelop some of the phases of town life that had been ne- 
Pplec.ec Curing the earlier days. Social organizations de- 
Pee eapeoiagi ly amnone the German citizens: In 1881 the 
Germania Verein was organized to unify the German people and 
provide a suitable meeting place for them. This group 
erected an opera house which served the town as the chief 
Pee oe. amuscnent for. a number. of years. In 1887 they 
Bbuiit and supervised the German Language School which was 
Pomec vo. by Professor ds b= Harthan until he became editor 


of the Zeitung. 
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s tice, Pree Srawford Goonty 
a route | it. “through Denison, the town leaders 

proposition down, thinking that the competition of 
ailroads would hurt business! Then Manilla, a town es- 
t ablished py the railroad, became the head of the Milwaukee 








With population increasing in the county as well as in 
the town, more room was needed at the courthouse and another 
Peo. or Yee DU lt in 1861, This and the older addition did 
not add to the beauty of the building, and were dubbed "the 
warts" by those who insisted | the county should have a new 
courthouse, roomy enough to be "wartless." 


In 1883, when the county offered a reward of $1,000 to 
anyone discovering coal in paying quantities, the thoughts 
of many went back some half dozen years to the county's old 
See tins. Us Ps FOX, a Supposed geologist, had come in 
1876, surveyed the county, and published a report in which he 
prophesied that coal would be found in numerous places. He 
One@se toe Malony farm.as the best coal site and persuaded 
the county board to help him sink a shaft. He stated, "If 
your honorable body will pay hired help every Saturday night 
I will see that the hole is put down forthwith. Foreman's 
bey Will be Go a day, including drilling tools and etc. You 
Cet employ your Other men tO work under my foreman to suit 
eereei ver, Ba G1 inae hole proves a.success then I will 
Peeve 11.0 Your own generosity what pay =£ shall have. All 
I ask is for my board...." The board accepted the offer and 
the work was pushed vigorously with the optimistic slogan: 
"China or coalt" But when the drillers struck quicksand in- 
Stead Of coal at 225 feet, the enterprise was abandoned. 


(he Geran @liizens ofeaniged the German Brotherhood in 
April, 1886. The Brotherhood's membership at first was 
coer. LO Those who had .served .in. the. .German Army. Its 
Chief purpose was to promote friendliness among the members 
end to perpetuate German ideas and the German language among 
ioe Goilaren who wers growing up in a strange country. In 
later years the Brotherhood included all who were of German 
descent, and so unified the German influence that it became 
dominant in Denison. 


Other cénters of the town's social life were the 
churches, each of which had its groups of Ladies! Aid or 
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wk merase for the young pint 
he _< 7; 

When tag Windies! Aid met at some home for a quilting 
em one hostess Tilled platter after platter with thin 
slices of cold boiled ham, heaped bowls with potato salad, — 
Pee ap, her best sour cream biscuits, cut huge slabs of 
Sponge cake, and dished out a wide assortment of jellies and 
Preserves. The front parlor was carefully cleaned, and each 
object on the walnut whatnot dusted. When the ladies ar- 
fived and began to walk across the ingrain carpet, the thin 
Peer wo, Ney oereath at crackled slightly and sent forth-a 
faint "tea oder." Ifa telephone was mounted on the wall, 
the house possessed a very definite distinction. 


_. 


Telephones came to Denison in November of 1885 and 
Gitser their installation anyone who wished to spend the 
Per. tee Coula call a friend as far away as Carroll, and 
at most of the nearby towns. People at first liked to stand 
Sround the switchboard at the Jagger Hotel and watch the 
operator. 


ime veterans of the Denison Gs As KH. Post, long active 
Dare yore Gncampmei is, returned proudly from the state meet- 
Steer 1606. We 2. McHenry had been elected commander of 
the G.- A. RK. Department for Iowa. 


One Ol wihe Taverns etories of the G. A. Rs was about 
eee es tincoln and Crawrord Gounty. For his services in 
the Black Hawk War, Abraham Lincoln was given a land grant 
"or Owe, Out hed never filed his claim. Once, in speaking 
7 Gnis;, Lincoln (had said that now his sons, Bob and Tod, 
would have no tangible proof that their father had been a 
soldier, in 1660 President Buchanan issued a second warrant 
Peplanoeling Pressed to make @ choice, Lincoln accepted the 
peyice Of his friend Grenville M. Dodge and selected land in 
Crawirord County, not far from Denison. This was not re- 
Poraed Wntil December 12; 19867, after Lincoln's death. The 
t2G4e passed from the Lincoln family March 22, 1892. Lincoln 
had not filed a warrant because he said he was "too poor to 
Papetexes:cn land” Af she had it. 


The Agricultural and Improverent Or. Stock Soclety took 
Over Sihe old» fairgrounds +e Mapeh of 1887, buying the 
grounds and buildings for $1,025. During the following 
Weersthey save the county some fine fairs, but they, too, 
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“ges 44 de eeerest at nea ‘as 
| sod high above the 
> fronts re-arranged. In 
g, McKim Hall, was erected after 
added to Mrs. Mary McKim's initial 
a aoe Pita company and a police force were or- 
; ‘and two bands provided music for the townspeople 
when they congregated in public meetings or strolled along 
the downtown streets on Saturday nights. <A baseball club, 
semiprofessional, was backed by the business men, some of 
whom played on the team. 











By i0bo, the McHenry stock farm at the edge of Denison 
was well established. William McHenry, its owner, was as- 
sociated with his brother, Morris, in the McHenry Bank at 
Pentpon, Dut stock farming was one of his chief interests. 
Say Of Ghat “year he bought his first four — purebred 
Aberdeen Angus cows and started the famous herd that in tine 
made Denison known all over the United States. 


Pood and fire caused disasters at Denison that were 
Co] 2 Oreotten Tor many years. In June, 1885, both the East 
Pace vest Doyers  overilowed their banks so suddenly that 
several farmers were cut off from their homes. About three 
o'clock one afternoon four teams, guided by a man on horse- 
Deck, attempted to pass over the small bridge that had to be 
Peected. “lhe firs. three wagons crossed the small bridge 
in safety though high water was running across the road, but 
bp ecekman's wagon, the last one, missed the bridge. and in a 
moment the wagon, team, and occupants were submerged. 


A young man named Angel, who was on horseback, and 
Fenry Glau, a farmer crossing the bridge on his way to town, 
autempred to rescue the people from the wagon box, which had 
[eaperariiy caught ona barbwire fence. Angel fell from 
his horse and was drowned. Glau swam to the wagon box, took 
Tae Hace l> boy in his’ arms, and tried to reach shore but both 
men and boy were lost in the flood. Mr. and Mrs. Blackman 
and their son floated downstream. Blackman and the boy 
manased to catch the branches of a boxelder tree and climb 
sito 1%, but Mrs. Blackman was carried with the flood for 
mere then a half amile. Men who heard the criés rushed 
from Denison, a good half-mile away, and managed to rescue 
the Blackmans. 


poen arter the close of the evening service at the 


Baptist Church on February 14, 1886, the Reverend Avery 
opened the basement door and found the basement a sheet of 
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2 e over the is ae county mourned 
, the only auditor the county had 

d. He had been appointed clerk in 1861, and had 
yed as clerk and auditor from 1874 until the time of his 
deaths People came from all over the county to his funeral, 
and he was widely remembered for his long record of service « 





Denison enjoyed a pleasant era in the 1890's, In June 
the "Log Rollers" of the Woodmen of the World enlivened the 
Sew TL Convention programs.) In Juay 1890, Civil War 
Wevereans fatnered from several counties for a gala celebra- 
tion at Denison and, in the next month, Mrs. W. A. McHenry 
Wee clected the National, President of the Women's Relief 
Corps, 4 patriotic organization that was one of the largest 
Women*s T6cderations: in the world. Three, banks gave an air 
eee eeserity vo the busimess district and,,encouraged by 
tre erowih of dairying, a new creamery opened. In time it 
developed into the Fairmont Creanery Company. 


Peerese. ve, and “prosperovs though Denison was, the 
@99er 6. her fairs is ciscouraging, though the county fair 
Sees. drew the largest attendance it had ever had. The 
Towa State band was there, and premiums were given for base- 
oie fPOOGUal!, TOOT Faces, and standing jumps. The fat 
Men = Trace was enjoyed: heartily. The exhibitions were in- 
Peresvings But the fairs were not so well attended in the 
Posiowing years. in 1895 the fair association had an espe- 
Cileliy bad times The fairground buildings were demolished 
Mienmwe Cyclone struck Lhe county; the weather was hot with 
Pee ends “and dust; and cholera, then. prevalent in the 
Peieyerprevented the .showing of hogs. A few years later 
the fairs were discontinued altogether. 

Denieon's post office was moved from place to place 
Pea. ontoves The crounde, of the old Germania Opera. House 
were wtnen purchased with a Federal appropriation and Con- 
gress authorized the erection of a $60,000 Federal building. 
ine Ol¢ Germania building was then bought by the Masonic 
order of Denison, moved half a block away, and remodeled. 
Rural free delivery was established after the Federal build- 
ing had been completed. 


wpe aiteairs or ‘Denison Gontinued to go well. New 
Pulldings were erected and the paper boasted that every 
Worming man hada job. An electric light plant, built in 
1894, pumped water for the town and furnished current for 
20 are lights about the town. A fine city hall was erected 
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, Methodist Sunday School, 
School, and much interested 
get a good start in life. He had 
Man. end peddled apple trees to get 
College. When he was ready to go to 






_ to Iowa as a young 

to attend Cornell 
4 1, he walked into a grocery store at Manchester, Towa, 
— pought ten cents worth of crackers and cheese to eat on the 
wear welked “45 miles to -Mount Vernon to save the fare. 
After his legal education, he settled at Denison and took an 
Peuave, part “in the town's affairs« He heard William 
Jennings Bryan, then editor of the Omaha World Herald, cham- 
pion the cause of "free silver. 





ehnaw disagreed with his ideas of bimetalism and made. 
Petree ts peetm PesUGing the issuess This: speech was so well 
Peosptea Ghat he wee asked to repeat it in various other 
Peete tleoe Then in Lovo he offered to serve in the Re+ 
publican party campaign. The issue was again "free silver" 
for ’eryen had been nominated for president when he captured 
the National Democretic convention with his famous "cross of 
gold" speech, and bimetalism had been written into the party 
Pret. Orme “Duaw, because’ he was new at the game of politics, 
asked to be sent to the out-of-the-way towns in Iowa. TIlis 
Spoecches there were well received, and people liked him. 


in 1807 the Republican state convention nominated Shaw 
feereerotoetSs Tor, eoverncr. Teams and. excursion trains car- 
Pica several thousand people into the town to see the rati- 
P2712 0n coremoOnics at which Shaw acceptcd the candidacy. 
& few days later the Democrats, not to be outdone, presented 
Gane Hons William Jennings Bryan as speaker and the town was 
again crowded with people who wanted to see the famous cham- 
Peo, (i iree ei lveryw The following yerr practically the 
whole town attended the farewell reception which the Meth- 
odist Sunday School gave to Governor-elect Shaw, and he left 
Herron, expecbing to return te the little towns Another 
fae was in store for him,howevers After serving two terms 
peepee yertior of Loway he returned to" Denison a short time, 
mea tuen accepted the post a& Secretary of the Treasury in 
Peeriaqent Theodore Roosevelt's cabinet. Later he become 
president of the Carnegie Trust Company in New York City. 


Dering: 1800, the yerr of the Spenish-American War, four 


newspapers were published at Denison -- the Bulletin, the 
Review, Die Zeitung, and Der Demokrat. 


See2oev, wen the Lilinoia Central extended its line 
pom Port Dodsé \ through Denison to Council Bluffs, snd the 
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that Denison people accepted as a matter of 
came into existence in the period between 
1920. When Denison celebrated the arrival of a new 
Gitiry and a new year in 1900, there were no automobiles, 
no paved streets, no general use of electricity or tele- 
Preves, no Garnecis library, no movies, no adequate court- 
house, no modern business district, “and no city mail de- 
livery. The first wooden porches and awnings were not re- 
moved from the business buildings until the spring of 1900, 
ne vear When the electric light company began its all night 
Service. Before that time, the lights went out at midnight 
and could not be used again until the power-house was opened 
the next morning. The Northwestern had prospered enough by 
[eon to double-track its main line, and give the community 
amereased service. 









fh 1900, one of Denison's residents, Jv P. Conner, was 
ehosen in a special election to represent the Tenth district 
Goeeovwe in COncréss. “Connor served as United States Repre~ 
séntative for a number of terms. 


the town strugelied along with a makeshift library until 
tyOl when a donation of 7 Doo TO tine id brary Puna gave 
Denison leaders the idea of asking Andrew Ca arnegie Lor Lely. 
Poe Trustees Of the Carnercie fund agreed to give Denison 
#$10,000 if $2,500 was raised by popular subscription. When 
Pee e otter conatved a corner lot for a library site and 
$1,000, the local subscription was completed. Then the ap- 
propriation from Andrew Carnegie was made available as soon 
eo one town provided an annual tax of one-tenth of that 
amount toward the library's maintenance. Attempts to secure 
a pibrary had begun in 1874 when J. Pred Meyers, then a new# 
Goer to the town, urged the establishment of a Tree public 
tarrery. “ihe library association frormed at that time pre- 
Boi --o 6 SCPies Of amateur theatricals and entertainments to 
Beer ire  Tirs> eiall Jadbrary, established in connection 
Wer tne school Library. The next year electors in Hanover 
and Denison townships approved a property tax to raise $500 
tor 2 cletrict library, and a committee was appointed to se- 
lect the books. In 1876, 80 volumes were purchased and kept 
at the Carr drug store. 


Woen Wre. Mery A. McKim died in February 1885, she left 
Peevwm- or the Srecricon of a small library building, and 
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“iibrary. arose dike 
It was then that the 







ran Oh oe 

library, aivan tod ‘in ‘1904, soon became the center 

of the town's social . and literary life. Various literary 
clubs of the city held meetings in the basement, and the 

reading room with its many periodicals and newspapers was 

widely used. - In 1941 the library had about 30,000 volumes. | 





In 1903 work on the $75,000 sewer system, bonded the 
Wear betore, Desan and the telephone exchange extended its 
Botee 2mtoO Lie rural’ arcas so that the people could talk 
with their relatives and friends in the country. County 
voters had accepted a {375,000 bond issue for a new court- 
mouse, end hundreds came to town to see the old building 
Meevtoren Ollie. To top off the year, President Theodore 
PeOsevyoit, in company with Secretary Shaw, visited the town 
in June..: 


Tuesday, June 2, 1903, was "President's Day" at Denison. 
Miemecvne presidential thain arrived .on the Illinois Central 
See 22 Gix o'clock in the morning, special excursion 
Mette were arriving every few minutes. Mud-spattered 
horses and wagons that had. come through the rain-soaked 
MeeGe ir om every “direction ined the streets, while the 
seountry people and the townspeople flocked to the station 
ie eames Of) tne (President before his ride through the 
town. The drizgzie of the three previous days continued as 
his train was backed into the depot at 8:50 and he made his 
way to the landau waiting for him. 


The Sioux City National Guard formed the military es- 
eort as Teddy, with Secretary Shaw at his side, was driven 
through the muddy streets. At the schoolhouse he greeted 
Te children who were jiinéd up cutgside waiting: for him, 
fave brass bands augmented the noisy enthusiasm. Back at 
Lae station again, Roosevelt mounted the platform that had 
been erected beside the building, to speak to the throng of 
Gepvee people gathered there. Before he had said half a 
gozen words, someone in the crowd freed a number of white 
doves that flew toward the President and hovered near him 
for a moment. The President smiled his famous smile, bowed 
To nue people, and began to deliver his address on good 
government. The local papers of the town stated that 20,000 
would heve flocked to the town instead of the eight or more 
thousand, had they been able to get through the muddy roads, 
then almost impassable. 
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ie fr akeod., Dee. neight five feet, éight inches, 
too fat, muscled like an ox, head as knob-like and stub- 
bern asa prize fighter, upper and lower teeth as white as 

ivory and showing as he talks and smiles like the grinders 
Of a Savage, President Roosevelt is not a handsome man by 
any MEanS eee 


"President Roosevelt's voice is rather high and a lit- 
tle rasping..-When speaking he hesitates, stutters somewhat, 
Pea Celeays for words to express himself..«.The most ordinary 
Btump Speaker that has appeared in Denison would not suffer 
by comparison with him. 


"Roosevelt is picturesque, nev ces -COuUrPameous, he is 
Bp eree ie 26 willful, buthe is not the sort of man the 
masses would be likely botocke up 20r-, President had not the 
eo fret sCestl Of President MeKinley given him the pres- 
tige of already holding that position at this time." 


poe DBulletin erred, however, in judging the peoples! 
Wiele -uneccore Roosevelt was re-elected in 1904. 


‘Wien the first automobile went through Denison in June, 
Hevea cone townspeople little guessed that E. C. Chamberlin, 
Popo, Of the later famous flyer, would be driving an auto 
Pi ie OW ADOUT the town before the year was over, or that 
fy Geespace Of ine Next helf degen years autos would be so 
common in the county that farmers and townspeople would hold 
am automobile protest meeting. More and more townspeople 
Dougns autos end. drove them through the county until a good 
eer’ or peoples. mem euuthe city hall in July of 1906 to 
proves) the use of automobiles... The newspaper, in reporting 
(aoe Miecting, facetiously sugeested that auto drivers be re- 
Brrieted to certain highways inthe county and that farmers 
Pree yoneir <norses tO 4a <¢¢rtein designated place so that 
Veeyecould get used GO the machines. About this time an 
SUGOlst (was «Tined |for irunming over a goose on a public high- 
way, but no mention was made of the fact that the goose had 
no right on the public highway. 


ipower penieonts publie: -oaildings were -dedicated in 


ay04. Ceremonies were held at the new Carnegie Library in 
Aueust, and the cornerstone of the new courthouse was laid 
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eauty queens 
ts Maid of Honor by 
; m rnival was chosen fron 
Pe carnival queen led the "fashion 
, as cate: motion picture heroines were to do. 








a Dortne these years Denison was a politically important 


town. When Senator Fairbanks of Indiana was campaigning for 


the vice-presidency in October 1904, he stopped at Denison 
Gera yoPiet Viet. 4A crowd of 2,500 people greeted the can- 
G@idave as his: train halted at the Jllinois Central depot. 
Governor Cummins of Iowa accomnanied him to the speaker's 
Stand nearby, and he spoke to the crowd. 


Denison was an ambitious town. Its citizens wanted a 
new hotel, a gas plant, a hospital. And they wanted an 
Opera house. These things all materialized within the next 
few yeers. In July 1904, records were moved into the new 
Peurchouse, and officials exhibited their new offices to all 
Pee Ones «invune “tall, people of Denison drove over to 
Arion to attend the county fair instead of walking to the 
ee seirerounds just outside of Denison. It was during that 
fall that the rural free delivery service of the county was 
Peorgeanized and a séventh rural route from Denison eéstab- 
lished. 


vient year, in wune, postal receipts at Denison ex< 
ceeded $10,000, and the town became entitled to free city 
delivery» Denison was districted, the houses numbered, and 
Porveci tive Vexaminations given for carriers. .iIn 1908 four 
Peo mer Stercved the free delivery service. 


From 1907 to 1911 Denison was an enthusiastic Chautau- 
qua town. During Chautauqua week the townspeople thought of 
Perino elss, but planned their days to participate in as 
much of the Chautauqua activity as possible. Movies were 
eccsd to the entertainment field in Denison the same year 
that the first Chautauqua came. In November, 1907, Moenck 
and Bond, managers of the Electric Theater, started to show 
pictures. The Denison Bulletin remarked, "The managers of 
the show were a little disappointed at the start in some of 
their apparatus failing to work properly, but they secured 
a new lantern which throws elegant moving pictures of which 
they exhibit a variety at every entertainment. The same 
Lancern throws the stationary pictures for the illustrated 
Bone which are making a hit... The pictures are quite an 
Be ection every evening and the enterprise is enjoying a 
good patronage..." 
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ns he county coe on Be teber 6. 
me ation of the ees in 1623 when the first 
2 Lgrents arrived in the United States. The year 

_ before, the Landwehrverein had been organized by the German 
er: ‘wen who hed served in the army of the Fatherland and had re- 
ceived honorable discharge. This organization was affili- 
ated with the Westliche Kriegerbund, an association that had 
26 lodges. At one time it had a membership of 110. The 
Germem Brotherhood, organized in the 1880's, welcomed all 
those of German descent into their organization, and proba- 
bly sponsored the German Day celebration. 


Be the Years passed there were fewer and fewer of the 
eee ee eres LO FOin in the celebrations and to plan for 
five improvements. In 2911, Morris McHenry, one of the 
Paemecrs who Hed done much to foster the well-being of the 
Poet Gos Io tis’ year, toc, @ scarlet fever epidemic 
closed the schools and all public assemblies were forbidden. 


From its inception the Denison Chamber of Commerce was 
alert to new ideas. It was one of the first in the State to 
promote the idea of a maintained all-weather highway across 
Pee, rom Chinton to Council Bluffs, in 1911. Motor- 
ists passing through the town commented on its park-like ap- 
Peerence es they drove along the shady streets lined with 
Pipes Glial residences and passed through the clean-looking 
Meese Gieivict,. by [917 the streets were paved, and the 
Granscontinental Lincoln Highway passed through and brought 
eeores Of MOTOTIStTS« 


Way 18, 1914, saw the formal opening of the Denison 
Opera House with the Us tose by @ traveling stock com- 
vany of “The Ghost Breaker." The bui ding, & commodious 
structure costing $84,000, was financed by a company of 125 
eVocwnolders. Two stores on the main floor and offices on 
sever cond «6«fTioor Drought in steady rentals. For years the 
auditorium supplied the community with entertainment in va- 
Pees orhe; DoS chieT ly slong the line of cémedies by 4 
stock company and the best available grade of motion pic-~ 
tures 


Dw Lol? ther ola ' Denison Normal and Business College 
Ci0sed, and the Denison School Board, to relieve congestion 
am the schools, purchased the buildings and ground. Normal 
ama business courses were continued as part of the high 
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vase ¢ on whict was in- 


d died in service. 


’ bite the town were bepinnine to be air-minded by 
, One of the boys who had grown up in Denison was as 
far with an airplane as his father was with a car, and 
ees June 4, 1927 the whole county was wondering whether 
oe UV lerernce D. Chamberlin of Denison would make his flight 
a across the Atlantic Ocean safely. They rejoiced when he 
ye danded with his one passenger at Eisleben, Germany, on June 
ie 5. By 1941 two men in the county owned their own planes, 
Art Frahm and Bryan Weberg. The latter had his own landing 
T1616 0n his farm near Denison. 


A new high school gymnasium was the pride of the town 
mre, Std it was followed three years later by a fine 
eoroo. athletic field and a municipal plunge. The latter 
beenec. Was sEpOnsOred by the firemen and carried out by 
Peete Babscription«s Athi¢étics had long been popular, and. 
hie ea@uitletic Tield was equipped with a good quarter mile 
[eee eNO itloodlights for night games. Tennis courts both 
Berne High school and eisewhere were seldom idle. 


Public school pupils enjoyed only one week's vacation 
(eee siumes Fine in 1955, but they sot the rest of it in 
February 1937, when they moved into the new 5155,000 high 
school and left the old one (the former Normal and Business 
College) vacant. It stood in 1941 a lonely, dead-looking 
Posiging on the hiil. 


With the coming of the second World War, Crawford Coun- 
Ey welcomed its opportunity to participate in the defense 
Pterte. On October 16, 1940, £2,557 men recistered for se- 
Pees ve Service training at the county draft board, which 
was organized with Carl. B. Richardson as chairman. When the 
mational draft lottery was held on November 4, Ralph Kingdon 
Nemes of Dow City became the first in line for induction, 
with Number 158. However, six men had volunteered for ser- 
Vice in the meantime and the county's first quota of two men 
was Tilled by Elmer Bachmann of Denison, and Koy Carl Larson 
Of Deloit. Late in November the Denison Kiwanis Club staged 
Pepecae! supper in honor of these two men, then off they 
went for a year of "beans and sowbelly, squads right and 
squads left." But in the summer of 1941 their year of ser- 
Vice was lengthened by an act of Congress. 
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egarded war an 
opposed to phe basic 
thy neighbor as thyself." 
10+ ', Object to their share of 
| | r country strong and self-sustaining. At 
they | ‘settled down to spend their hours in contour 
fence relocation, tree-planting, ditching. and other 
S Wo! nder the direction of the soil conservation service. 
=. eae Federal Government furnished the camp and equipment, but 
the camp officers' salaries were paid by the Mennonite or- 





se ie 


m,, er ganization. 


And Denison made the camp welcome because its activi- 
ties would improve the land. This was as it should be in an 
eericvitural county, rich in understanding of the valve of 
the brown earth and its blossoming. 
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Along the v 
‘lies practically all of 
timber. ; 

Indian mounds are , found it 
area, and many explorers 
through that country. Wit Rey 
publication of “Crawford County 
History” by the Iowa WPA writers 
| project, we have a complete, docu- 
mented account of its growth. © 

Capt. Stephen Watts Kearney’s 
daily journal tells that he and his 
expedition crossed what later. be- 
came Crawford county-in July, 
1820, and made several encamp- 
ments. They had set out from 
Council Bluffs (Fort Calhoun, at 
the time) -to discover a direct 
route between that post and Camp 
Coldwater, at the mouth of the 
Minnesota river. 

After crossing the Missouri, they 
marched up the Boyer river valley 
and stopped at a spot eight miles 
beyond the site of Woodbine. Then 
they marched on, forded the Boyer| 
river near the site of Dow City, | 
and proceeded northward over | 
“very high broken hills with no 
timber.” Bis 

Kearney was amazed at the ex- 
tent of open prairie, and was con- 
vinced that northwestern Iowa 
could never support more than a 
thinly scattered population. At 
that time open prairie land was 
thought to be almost worthless. 
Doubting. that overland travel in 
this section could ever be practi- 
cable, Kearney concluded that his 
expedition had failed. 

Indians lived and hunted in the 
| groves of the county for many | 
years, undisturbed by white set- 
'tlers until the pioneers of Kanes- 
ville on the Missouri started to 
spread out, following the trappers’ | 
trails. At about the same time | 

itizens in eastern Iowa heard| 

_ the call of the wilderness! and the} 

bo ment began | 
< ~ eEnatne 
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